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oliver:s early life 


A. Among other builditigs in a certain town, there is a 
house for poor people. Tliey go there when tliey ha\'e no 
niorsey and nowhere to live; It is called a tmrkhouse, 

Oliver 1 wist was f)orn here. His mother, a young 
woman, lay ill in bed. A doctor and an old woman stood 
by her side. 

‘‘Let me see the child, and die/* she said. 

‘'Oh, you must nut talk about dying yet/’ saitl the 
doctor. 

“No, dear/’ said the old woman. “You are too young to 
die.”' 

The ycnmg woman shook her head and held our iier 
hand towards the child. 

The doctor put the child in her arms. She pressed her 
cold white lips to its face, and then fell back~and died. 

“She’s dead,” said the doctor. 

“Yes, poor dc^ar/’ said the old woman, a.s she took the 
child away from its dead mother. “Poor dear.” 

“She was a good-looking girl,” said the doctor, a$ he 
put on his hat and gloves. “Where did she come from?” 

“She was brought here last night,” said the old woman. 
“She was lying in the street. She had walked a long way and 
her shoes were worn out. Nobody knows w’herc she came 
irom, or where she was going to.” 

The tiodor raised the dead woman’s left hand. 

“Th<* old story,” he said. “I see that she has no ring on 
h<‘i- linger! She was not married. Good night!” 
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Oliver Tzmt 



He weni home lo his dinner. The old woman .sat down 
on a chair in i'ront of" the fu e and began to dress the baby. 
Site dres.sed fiini in tlie ver\' (»ld clothes u.sed for a baby 
bom in the workhouse~a poor child without father 
or mother, born itjto a work! which had no love or pip- 
for Ittrn. 


B. I,,aier Oliver wa.s sent to another house where twenty 
or thirty other p<H)r children lived. An old wonvaii tailed 
Mis Mann looked alt<?r tliese children. She was given a lew 
pennies eveiy week to look after each child, but she kept 
most ot tlie money for herself. The children had wry little 
fot)d; many of them died. 

Oliver tlid not die, but he was white and thin and tilways 
hungry; 

On the day when lie was nine years old, he and two other 
boys told Mrs Mann that they were hungty, Mrs Mann beat 
them and put titem in a dark room. 

While they were there Mr Bumble, an importatn officer 
from the workhouse, came to visit Mrs Mann, 

“I have come on business,” said Mr Bumble. “The chiki 
that was named Oliver Twist is nine years old today, is lie 

“He is — the dear Ijoy,” said Mrs Mann, giving Mr 
Bumble a drink. “All thy children arc dear children.” 

“We fiave never found Oliver’s father,” said Mr Bumirle, 
“and we know nothing at all about his mothtT.” 

“How has he got a name then?” asked Mrs Mann. 

“I gave him his tiamc,” said Mr Bumlrle 

“You, Mr Bumble.^” 

“I, Mr.s Mann. We name children in the order of letters. 
The last one was an S— I named him Swubble. This was a T 
and I named him Twist. The next one who comes will be 
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Unwin. I have got names ready to Z, and then all the way 
through again Iroin A.” 

/‘You are a vei7 learned gentleman,” said Mrs Mann. 
Mr Bumble was pleased. He finished his drink. 

‘‘Now to business,” he said. “Oliver Twist is now 
too old to stay here. We have decided to have him back 
in the workhouse. I have come to rake him there. So let 
me see him at once, if you please.” 

“Til bring him to you now,” said Mrs Mann. 


C. Mrs Mann took Oliver from the dark room, washed 
his face and hands quickly and led him to Mr Bumble. 

you come with me, Oliver?” said Mr Bumble.^ 

Oliver began to say that he would go an^avhere with 
pleasure. But he suddenly saw Mrs Mann’s face. She was 
standing behind Mr Bumble and she gave Oliver a nasty 
look. The boy understood at once. 

“Can Mrs M.aiin come with me?” he asked. 

“No, she can’t,” replied Mr Bumble. “Bm she’ll come 
and \'isit you sometimes.” 

Althougli he was so young, Oliver was wise enough to 
pretend to be sorry at. leaving Mrs Mann. He began to cry^ 
It was nor diflicuh for him to cry, for he was weak and 
hungn. 

Mrs Mann gave liim a lot of kisses and alstj — moreim- 
j)orfani— a piece of bread and butter, so that he would 
nor appear too hungry 'when he got to t lie workhouse, 

.So Mr Bumble took him away Ifom the homewlKTehe 
had sjHia !iis early years and w^here h<‘ had never known 
a kind word or a kint! look. 1 !e took him iKickio the work- 
house whtTC he was born. , ^ . 


Two 

OLIVER ASKS FOR MORE 


A, Olivrr was n rn Irss happy in rh<' workhouse. He now 
hul If I work, wfiif h rnack‘ iiini hun,uner than ever. He had 
; only ilin'i' meals fjf diin stmp (v<Ty day: die soup- was 

J made l>v hoiliu^ very Httie meat anrl a lot ot odier ihings 

in a loi of waier. He had a small pirre of bread on 

j Hie mom in which ihe boys w<*re led was a big hall. 

[ A iarge po^ sifK>d at one nn!. When if was lime lor nu*als, 

a nusUT served the soup bom fh<* pot to th<‘ boys, f le was 
liHpeti by one or two women scavaius. - 

K;u fi boy had one* small bowl of soup and no more. I’he 
bowls never needed washing. Tlu* !)oys cleaned tliein widi 
their spoons until they shone. Wheat the boys had eaten 
tfieii sou|) and cleaned their bowls they sat looking at 
t the j)ot with eager eyes as if they could have (‘aten all the 

0!i\er Twist aiui his friends sufTen*d from this tetrible 
1: hunger (dr three months. At last duw gtew so wiki with 

[j lumger that oru* bi)y\ wlio was tall lor his age, told the 

• otheiH tliag unless he had another })owl ol soup eveiy 

|| dav, he might sotne night eat dieboy who slept next to him. 

I fie had an eager, hungrv eye, and tlu* other boys he- 

4 lie\ed wliai he said. So diey talkefi iogedu*r, and thev 

j chose a bov to walk up in the master after supper and ask 

Was";f>liw‘r. Twist.^:, 

p';-:T,t ih' evenihg-rtial ved; : a nef ; |h 







A master 
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Oliver Twist 

The master stood by the pot; the servants stood near him, 
and the soup tvas served. 

It disappeared quickly. The boys whispered to one 
another, and made signs to Oliver. His neighbours 
pushed him. Altliougii he was only a child he was wild with 
hunger, and this gave him courage. 

He rf)se htim the table and went toi die master, with his 
Ixtwl and spoon in his hand. Almost afraid of his own 
coytage, he said, “Please, sii , I want some more." 

The master was a lat, healthy man, hut he turned very 
white. He looked with suiytrise at the small boy. The 
semms were silent with stuytrise, and th<‘ Itoy.sw'ere silent 
with fear. 

“Whati*” said the ina.ster at length in a faint voice. 
“Please, sir,” said Oliver, “I want some more.” 

The master hit Oliver with his spoon, then seized him 
in his atm.s attd cried for help. Mr Bumble and some <jf the 
workhouse officers came rushing into the room. The 
masKT told them what Oliver had siiid. 

“He asked for more!” they' {Tied, “Do we understand 
that he wanted jnore than his usual supper?” 
j The^’ could hardly believe it. 

if “That Ixty will live to be hangefl!” cried one of tht*m. 

i The\’ t(M)k Oliver awav and shut him uj) in a dark room, 

i ‘ The next morning a titJtiee appeared on the gate of the 

workhouse. This notice offered five pounds i(.i anybody 
who would take Oliver Twist. 


“I am sure that that b<n will live to be hanged!” cried 
one oi the workhousi* oHieeis again. 

C. Oliver was a prisotua in that tiark room ibr a 
whole week. The weather was cold. Eveiy morning lie 
was» taken to wash in the yard, and Mr Bumble beat him 
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with a stick. Every other day he was taken into the hall 
where the boys had their soup, and Mr Bumble beat him in 
front of everybody. He o ied all day and could riot sleep 
at night. 

Nobody came to pay five pounds for him, and Mr 
Bumble decided to airange for him to go to .sea, and work 
on a ship. 

But one day out- 
side the workhouse gate. 
Bumble met Mr 
Sowerberry. Mr Sower- 
beny was a tall thin 
man and he wore an old 
black suit. He made 
^ ' coffins — boxes in which 

Coffin dead bodies were put. 

Many of his coffins were 
for the poor people who died in the workhouse. 

“I Rave prepared the coffins for the o^'o women who 
died last night,” said Mr Sowerberry to Mr Bumble. 

“I’m sure that you make a lot of money from your 
work,” said Mr Bumble. 

“Do you think so?” said Mr Sow'erberry. “The prices 
allowed by the workhouse are very small, Mr Bumble.” 

“So are the coffins,” said Mr Bumble. 

Mr Sowerberry was very amused at this, and laughed for 
a long rime without stopping. 

“Well, well, Mr Bumble,” he said. “It’s the food which 
people eat in the workhouse dtac helps to make the coffins 
so narrow and small. But the wood for the coffins costs a 
lot. And often the fat people die the quickest. Then I have 
to make a bigger coffin, and I don’t make so much 
money.” ■ ^ 
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“By the way,” said Mr Bumble, “you don’t know any- 

body who wants a boy, do you? For five poiuuls.” He 
rai.s<‘cl his slick and poinied ro the notice on the gate. 

"Thar’s jusi the very diing I wanted to speak to you 
about/’ said Mr Sowerben7. "‘f do a lot to help the poor 
people, so i think I’ve a right togetsonierhinglroin ihenn 
I think V\\ idkv die bf>y nmelf/’ 

Three 

///: GOES OUT' TO WORK 

A* It was soon arranged for Oliver to start w^ork with Mr 
Sowerbei i y. Mr ikunble took iiim to the shop that evening. 
Oliver began to cry. He felt so unhappy, and wiis certain 
that cwrybody hated him, 

Mr Simerlmiy had dosed the sht)p, and w'as writing by 
{|h* light of a very poor candle (a light made of wiix with a 

Mr Sow'erben7, I Ve brought the boy,” saitiMr 

Bumble. 

Oliver bowed. 

‘*Qh, that’s the boy, is it?” .said Mr Sowerberiy, raisiiig 
tfie candle above his heatl to gc*t a Ixater view of Oliver. 
”Mrs Sowcibmy, will you lx* good enough to come here a 
in0inent,;iny.iieai/^”^ ■ 

A short thin woman with a face lik(*a fox came out from 
a liule room behind th(‘ shop, 

"‘My dear,” said Mr Sinverbei ry, ”ihis is theboy Irorn 
the wi>rkhou$e that I told yfMi about.” 


::C)hvef\'bpwed;again,;,:^ 

■ deax;f said V t i Kc wpmat I ‘ Jde 

“Why, he h ralhei small!” said Mr Bumble, looking at 
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Oiiva- as if u were the boy’s/fault that lie was no bigger. 
“He « small. That’s true. But he’ll grow, Mrs Sow'cr- 
berry — lie’ll grow.” 

“Yes I expect he will,” said the lady angrily, “on 
our food and oar drink. These children cost a lot of money 
to kwp. Here, get downsta irs, you little bag of bones.” 

She opened a side door and pushed Oliver down some 
steep stairs into a dark room which w'as used as a kitchen. 
A girl sat there. She was wearing old shoes and clothes 
with holes in them. 

“Here, Charlotte,” .said Mrs Sowerberry, who had 
fiillowed Oliver down the stairs, “give this boy some of 
those bits of cold meat which we’d saved for the dog. The 
dog hasn’t come home since this morning, so it won’t have 
them.” 

Oliver’s eyes shone at the thought of meat. They gave 
him a plate of the clog’s food. He ate it all very quickly. 

Mrs Sowerberry watched him. She was not pleased to 
sec how eager he was to eat. 

“Come with me,” she said, taking a dirty lamp and 
leading the way upstairs. “Your bed is in the shop. You 
don’t mind sleeping among the coffins, I suppose.^ But it 
doesn’t much matter whetheryoudooryoudon’t, for you 
can't sleep anywhere else. Come along. Don’t keep me 
here all night.” 

B. When Oliver was alone in the shop he was very 
much afraid. There was a half-finished coffin which looked 
like death and filled him with terror. Pieces of w'ood stood 
against the? wall like ghosts. The shop was hot and the air 
seemed full of the smell of coffins. His bed looked like a 
grave. 

There he was — alone in a strange place, with no friends, 
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no one to love or take care of him. His heart was heavy. He 
wished, as he w^nt to his narrow bed, that it really were 
his coffin and that he could sleep there for ever. 

The next morning he heard a loud knocking noise out- 
side the shop door. This noise was repeated angrily about 
twenty-five times. 

“Open the door, will you?” cried a voice. 

“I will at once, sir,” replied Oliver, turning the key. 

“I suppo.se you’re the new boy, aren’t you?” said the 
voice. 

“Yes, .sir,” said Oliver. 

“How old are you?” * 

“Ten, sir.” 

“Then. Tm going to beat you when 1 get in,” said the 
voice. . 

Oliver opened the door. He .saw nobody but a big boy 
sitting in front of the house, earing bread and butter. He 
had small eyes and a red nose, 

“Did you knock!*” asked Oliver. 

“I did.” 

“Did you want a coffin?” said Oliver. 

“You don’t know who I am, I suppose. Workhouse?” 
said the boy. 

“No, sir,” replied Oliver. 

“I’m Mr Noah Claypole,” said the boy, “and you will 
work under me. Open the windows at once, you lazy 
acature.” And with the.se words he hit Oliver and went 
into the slsop, 

C. Mr and Mrs Sowerbetry came down soon afterwards. 
Oliver fo!If)wed Noah Claypole into the kitchen to have 
breakfast. 

“Come near the fire, Noah,” .said Charlotte. “I’ve saved 
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dL nice !itik‘ hit of nieat for you from masfer’s breakfast 
Oliver, shut that door behind Mr Noah, take those 
l)ifs Tve pin our for you. There’s your tea. Take it to that 
box o\er there. Hurry up, for they want you to mind the 
shop. Do you hear?” 

"'Do ytJU l>ear, Workhouse?” said Noah Claypole. 

Noah!” said Charlotte. '‘Why do you call him 
that? You are funny! Why don’t you let him alone?” 

‘"Lit him alone!” said Noah. “FA'Ctybody iers him 
alone. His lather and his mother both let him alone^-and 
all ins family too. Isn't ihar so, Charlotte?” 

‘‘Oh, yoh funny boy!” said the girl, laugliing. 

Noah bc:j.^dn to laugh, uk>, at id they both look<‘<l at poor 
Oliver I wist as he sat on liu* box in the cold<‘sr a>rner of 
the room eating old, hard pieces of bread. 

Noah was a poor boy, but not from the wirkhouse. He 
knew who his parents wi*re— his mother washed clothes 
and his father was a soldier who drank too much. Other 
boys Vicrv rude to him, so he was glad that Oliver had 
come betauhc^ now he in turn could he rude to Oliver. 


HE RUNS AWAY 


A* During the months which followed Oliver learned a 
great deal. He w*ent with Mr Sowwberty on his bu.siiic‘s.s 
journty’s, and he helped him at fmeruls, when the coffins 
were put in the ground. 

Oliver noiiced that, at the funerals of very rich people, 
families wlio wtrre sad when these people were alive, wei*e 
often h tppy afier their death. Husbands seemed calm over 
% ; the loss of their waives. Wives wore black for their husbands’ 
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funerals, but they liked to look as pretty as possible in 
these clothes. Oliver saw tpo that people whose sorrow was 
very great during the funeral got better very quickly as 
soon as they reached home and drank tea. 

During this time too Noah Claypole made life very un- 
pleasant for Oliver. Because Noah behaved like this, 
Charlotte was bad, to Oliver too; and because Mr Sower- 
beiry tried to be his friend Mrs Sowerberry was his enemy. 
So, with three people against him, Oliver’s life was not 
very comfortable. 

B. One day Noah was very bad to Oliver. He pulled his 
hair hard and hurt his ears. He was trying to make Oliver 
cry. 

“How’s your mother, Workhouse.^’’ he said. 

“She’s dead,” replied Oliver. “Don’t you say anything 
about her to me.” 

Oliver’s colour rose as he said this. He breathed quickly. 

“What did she die of, Workhouse?” said Noah. 

“Of a broken heart, I was told,” .said Oliver. “She wtis 
tf)o unhappy to want to go on living. I think I know what it 
must be to die of that.” 

“What’s made you cry?” said Noah, looking very 
pleased as he saw the tears in Oliver’s eyes. 

"Not yon,” replied Oliver. 

“Oh, tiot me— really?” laughed Noah. 

“No, not you. Now that’s enough. Don’t say anything 
nutre to me about my mother. You’d better nor.” 

>• “Better not! Better not!” aied Noah. “Don’t Ik* rude, 
Workhou.se. We all pity you. Workhouse, but your 
mother was a bad womans You know that she was!” 

“What did you say?” asked Oliv'er, looking up quickly. 

“A bad woman, Wt)rkhou.se,” repeated Noah. “Ami it 
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was a^g<>od thing that she died wlien she did, headded. 

Red with anger, Oliver pushed over the chair and table, 
seized Noah by the neck, shook him and then threw him to 
\hc ground. 

C A minute ago, Oliver seemed so quiet and calm, but 
the bad wDr<is about his mother set his blood on fire, 
Noah lay at his li/et rryittg in a loud voice. 

murder me! Help! Charlotte. Mrs Sower hciiy! 
Oliver has gone mad!'’ 

Chat lotu^ gave a lou<l cry as she and Mrs Sown berry 
canu* lushing into the kitchen. 

‘'Oh, you bad boy!’’ shouted Charlotte, sei/ing Oliver 
and hitting him. 

Mrs Sowerbe^ny held Oliver and scratched his {‘ace. 
N< >ah got up and hit him from behind.^When they were all 
tired and could tear and scratch and beat no longer they 
carried Oliver to a dark room and shut him in there. 

Mrs Sowerberiy sat doHii imd began to cry. 

‘%Ve might all liave been murdered in our beds,” she 

hope this will teach Mr Sowerberry not to have any 
more boys from the workhouse,” said Charlotte. ‘They 
are all born to murder and to steak Poor Noah! He was 
^mearlwkilied,' ^ 

; ; ::”podr ';Nba !r! 'k sa id; M rS;Sower^ 

Sowrberiy: isy/not;'' achome* There's no, man in' 

”Shall we send for (he police?” niecl Charloite, 

MrS:^ 'SowerbeiTy. “Run ■ ;io ■ ■Mr'\.BumbIe, ' ' ' 
Noah, and tell him to come here at once.” 

D* Noah found Mr Bumble at the workhouse. 
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'‘Oh, Mr Bumble, sir !’ ' o*ied Noah '‘Oliver, sir, Oliver 
has— 

‘^Wliat? What?” asked Mr Bumble with a look of p!ea» 
sure do his eyes. ''‘Net run away; he hasn’t run away, has 
he, Noah?” ■ ■ 

“Nor run. away,. sir,, biu^he’s'''ato^^ and tried to 

murder: me, sir. And then ;he tried to murd<T Charlotte, 
and; then Mrs, Sowerberryy sir. Oh^ the; terrible pain !” And 
Noah moved his 'body rrs if still ^suffering horn Olivia’s 
auaek.;, : ' 

. “My poor boy,”' said Mr Bun)b!e.'?‘Idlcome at once.” 
■■He. took his stick , and set off with Noah to Mr Sower- 
l)et ry’s sliop. He went to the dark i-ooni and said in a deep 
voice:. ■ 

“Let me out !” aied Oliver from the inside. 

“Do you know this voice, Oliver ?” asked Mr Bumble. 

. “Yes,” ansvvered Oliver. 

“Aren’t you afraid of is? Have you no fear while 1 
speak?” 

“No!’' said Oliver in a courageous voice. 

I his answer was so different from the one which lie 
expected to ixxeive. Mr Bumble was vei7 surprised. He 
stood hack from die door and looked at the others. 

“Oh, you know, Mr Bumble, he must be mad,” said Mrs 
Sowei berry. “No good boy could speak to you like that,” 
“He is not mad,” said Mr Bumble after a . few 
moments’ deep tlioughi. “The trouble is — ^Meat!” 
“What?” :^aid Mrs Soweri^erry. 

“M<ru, Mrs Sowerberry, rnear,”:saic! Mr Bumble. ■“You 
have given him loo much to eat. If you had fed him only on 
soup, as we did in the workhouse, this would never have 
happened.” . 
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‘‘Dear, dear!'' 55aid Mrs Sowerberr}^ “This is the result 
of’ being generous/' 

“Leave him in there for a day or nw/' said Mr Bumble. 
“Gi%e him nothing but soup in future, Mrs Sowerben 7 . 

He comes of a bad family/' 

E. At this moment Mr Sowerberry^ arrived. The others 
explained to him wliat Oliver had done. He opened the 
door and pulled Oliver out. Oliver's clothes were torru 
his face was scratched, his hair was wild and lie still 
looked r<*d and angry. 

/'■ .“Now/:' you’re ;;a, ^ nice-boy, ■ aren’t you?" said 'Mr /'■ 
Sowerberry, hitting him on the ear. • 

“Noah called my mother names," said Oliver. 

“What if he did?" said Mrs Sowerbeny, “She 
deserved what he said, and worse." 

“She didn’t," said Oliver. 

/::\^r*'*She'.d'id//s:afd::Mrs':Soi^^ 

“That’s not true/’ said Oliver. ' 

Mrs Sowerbeny burst iiito tears. i 

Mr SowtTlxcry wann*d to be kind to Oliver, but when 
his wife began to oy he ftdi forex'd to })eat Oliver. He 
hit him hard and then shut him up in the dark room again. j 

At night he was ordtTc'd upstairs to Ids bed in the shop.. j 

Ir was not until he was ieft aloiu* ifi die silence of die ' 

shop that Olis’c^r iK'gan ui c ry. He fdl on his knees on the i 

fiooi and, hi<iiiig his fare in his han<ls, he wcfit. 

For a long linx* he stayed like that, without moving. 

His randh* was burnmg knv. 1 hen heojiCfiet! tLetioorund 
IcKikcil out. Ir was a odd, <!ark night. He shut thcdooi, f 
thcl up his lew (iotlus in a ludHikerdnef, and sat down 


Wlien tile first light of day showed through the ^ 
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' windows he arose and again opened die door. After one 
quick frightened look around him he closed the door 
behind him and was out in the open street. 


Five 

HE GOES TO LONDON 


A. Oliver looked to the 1 ight and to tlie left, not knowing 
where to go. He remembered seeing the cans, as tht^ left 
the town, going up the hill. He took the same road. 

His way lay in front of Mrs Mann’s house. His heart 
beat quickly when he saw this, but he did not wantto turn 
back. Besides, it was so early that there wa.s very little 
fear of his being seen. 

He reached the house. It was all quiet. He stoppedand 
looked into the garden. .A child wasvvorking there. It was 
one of the workhouse boys, an old friend. Oliver felt glad 
to see him. They had been beaten and shut up together 
many a time. 

“Quiet, Uick,” said Oliver, as the boy ran to the gate. 
“Is anyone up.^“ 

“Nobody but me,” replied the child. 



t- 



“You mustn’t say you saw me, Dick,” sairl Oliver. “I am 
running away. They have beaten me and ti-etited me so 
terribly. ! am going away. How ill you look, Dick!” 

“I heard the doctor tell them ! was dying,” said the 
chiltiwiih a faint smile. “Tm very glad to .seeyoti, Oliver, 
but don’t stop, don’t stop.” 

“Yes, yes, I’ll stop to say goodbye to you, Dick,” said 
Oliver. “And I know I shall sec you agrdn. You will be well 
and happy, Dick.” 

“I hope so,” replied the child, “After I anr dead, but 
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not before. J know the doctor must be right, Oliver, 
borause I dream so much of heaven and kind iaces tliat I 
never see when I am awake. Kiss me,” said the child, 
climbing up the low gate and throwing his little arms 
round Oliver’s neck. ‘‘Goodbye! God bless you!” 

It was the first time that anyone had ever asked God to 
bless Oliver, anti, through all die troubles and changes of 
his later life, he never once foigot it. 

B. Oliver ran cm, afraid that he might be followed and 
caught, rhc^n he sat down by a stone and began to think, 
for the lirsi tinu\ wditTC hv ought to go and how he ought 
todiVe.’ r".',; 

The stone was marked to show that it wus just seventy 
miles from that spot to London. London ! That great big 
place ! Nobody, not even Mr Bumble, could find him there. 
He jumped to his feet. How^ could he get there? He had 
a piece of dry bread, an old shirt and two pairs of socks, 
all tied up in his handkerchief He liad a permy too. 

**But these will not help me to walk seventy miles in 
the winter rime,” he thought. 

He walked twt*nty miles that day. All the bine he ate 
nothing but the piece of dry bread, and had a few drinks 
of water winch he fiad begged from the rioors of iioi^ses. 
When night cante he slept in a field. He w^as frightened at 
fir.se, axKi *very cold and hungry. The windJiowled all the 
time. Being vmy tired, hotvener, he soon fell asleep and 
forgot his troubk's. ^ 

Next morning he was cold and lie w^as so hungry that 
he fiad lo spciid his penny on bread. He had walked no 
more than twelve* miles wben night dose^d in again. 
Another night in the cold air made him worse. His feet 
hurt and his legs felt weak. He could hat*dly walk. 
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As the (lays passed he grew weaker*. A man gave liirn a 
meal of bread and cheese, and an old lady gave him food 
and sonie kind words. Without this Oliver's troubles 
would have ended in the same way as his mother's: lie 
would have fallen dead <30 the roaii. 

Early on the seventh morning Oliver walked slowly 
into die little town ot Barnet, a lew miles from Lonrion. 
The sun was rising :in all m beamy. The streets were 
empty. Oliver sat on a door-srt‘p. lie was covered in dust, 
and there was blood on his feet, . 

C* ' ITarple began: to pass. Some of them sn::ipj>ed to look 
at Oliver for a wfiik\ but no one spoke to hinL l henhe 
saw a boy looking at him, Tlie hoy walked up to Oliver. 
THiilio! What's die trouble?'*' 

He was a strange boy: very dirty, short and with ugly 
eyes. He was about Oliver s age but he ha all the airsofa 
man. He wore a man's coat, which readied nearly to his 
feet, and a man's hat, wliich looked as if it would fallofV 
at anv moment. 

“What is it?" he asked Oliver. 

“I am veiy iiungiv and tired," said Oliver, “I have 
walked a long way. I have been walking these seven days." 
The tears rose to his^tyes. , 

“Seven days!" said die !)oy. "'Oh, I see! You need food 
and you shall liave n, T haven't inudi money but I'll pay 
Ibr you. Up you get!" . 

He helped him to rise and took hint to an innwlierehe 
bought some iru‘at and breatl and somediing to drink. 
Oliver had a good meal with his ru^w friend. 

“Going to London?" said tluvstrangebciy, when Oliver 
luui at length finished. 

“Yes." 
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'‘Have you got anywhere to stay?’* 

‘'No.” 

■■ “Money?” ■ 

“No. Do you live in London?” said Oliver. 

“Yes, I do, when Tin at home. I sup^pose you want 
somewhere to sleep tonight, don’t you?” 

“I do indeed,” answered Oliver. “1 haven’t slept under 
a roof lor a long time.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself any more about it said the 
boy, “Tvc got to be in Londort tonight and I know an old 
gentieman who will give you a bed for nothing. He knows 
me vei 7 w’elL” 

Oli\’er found that the boy’s name was Jack Dawkins, 
fack rellised to enter London before dark, so it was nearly 
eleven o’clock before they reached the city. He walked fast 
and Oliver folkwed him dowm a narrow street into one of 
t!ie dirtiest places he had ever seen. Tfie air was full of bad 
smells, and the road full of' men and women who liad 
drunk too much. 

Oliver began to tliink that he ought to run aw'ay, when 
suddenly Dawkins, catching him by the arm, pushetlopen 
tlie d«)or of a house and they both went itiside. 


D. It was dark, but Oliver could see a man’s face 
looking over the broken stairs. 

“There’s two of you !” he said. “Who’s the other one?” 

“A new friend,” said Jack Dawkins, pulling Oliver 
forward. ‘Ts Fagin upstairs?” 

“Yes, he’s busy with the handkerchiefs. Up you go.” 

Dawkins took Oliver’s hand and helped him, with much 
difficulty, up thenfark and broken stairs. He thr ew open 
the door of a room and drew Oliver in after Jiiin. 

The wails of the room were completely black with age 
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and dirE. There was a table in front of the fire. On it there 
was a candle, stuck in a bottle, two or three cups, a loaf of 
bread, some butter and a plate. Some meat was cooking 
ovar the fire. 

There was a vfiy old man standing by the fire. His name 
was Fagitt. He was dressed in dirty clothes and his evil- 
•looking face was half hidden by his red hair. He seemed , 
to be riivitling his attention between the meat and a line 
on w'hidi a hirge number of silk handkerchiefs was 
hanging. Sereral rt>ugh bed.s were placed side by side on 
the floor. Four or five boys were sitting round the table. 

They w(;re smoking long pipes and drinking with the air 
of middle-aged men. They crowded round Dawkins as he 
whispered a few words to the old man. Then they turned 
round ami smiled at Oliver. .So did die old man. 

“This is the boy, F'agiri,” said Jack Dawkins. “This is 
;:;6livefTwist;”^: 

The old man smiled again and bowed. Then he took 
Oliver by the hand and said that he hoped to have the 
honour of his I’riendship. Then the young meit with the ! 
pipes came round and shook both Oliver’s hands very 
hard, especially the hand in which he held his handker- 
chief. One young man was anxious to hang up his cap for 
him and another ptir his hands in Oliver’s pockets to save 
Oliver the trouble of emptying them before he went to bed. 

“We are very glati to see you, Oliver,” said Fagin. “Ah, < 
you’re looking at all tho.se pocket handkerchief^. We’ve 
just got them ready to wash. That’s all, Oliver, that’s all. 


The boys till laughed at this, and they bc'gan to have 
their supptT. Oliver ate with them; afterwards they gave 
him a bed on the floor anti he fell into a deep sleep. 



’■FAGIN AND COMPANY 



A. It was late next morning when Oliver awoke from a 
long sleep. There was nobody in the room but the old 
nian, who was inaking-somecofleefor breakfast. When the 
colfee was made he turned round and looked at Oliver and 
called him by name. Oliver w^as only half aw'akeanddid 
not answer. 

Fagin thought that Oliver w'as still asleep. He locked 
the door and then he drew out a box from a .secret hole 
in the floor. He placed the box carefully on the table. He 
itien sat down and took from the box a splendid gold 
watch, bright with jewels. 

“Ah!” he said with an ugly smile. “Fine fellows! Fine 
fellows ! Faithful to the end ! They never said a word about 
Fagirj. Why should they.^ It would not have saved them 
from hanging. No! Fine fellows I” 

He put the watch back and took out at least six more 
watches. He looked at these with equal pleasure. There 
were also some beautiful rings and other splendid jewels 
in the box. 

“What a wonderful idea it is to hang men!” he said 
aloud to himself. “Dead men can never be sorry. Dead 
min can never talk. Ah, it’s fine for our business ! Five of 
them hanging in a line and not one left to tell the story of 
these jew'els !” 

As he said these words, his bright dark eyes fell on 
Oliver ’.s face. The boy’s eyes were fixed on his in silent 
curiosity. Fagin knew that Oliver had seen what he was 
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doing. He shut the box quickly, took a bread knife from 
the table and went over to Oliver. 

'^Why are you awake? What have you seen? Speak out, 
boy! Quick-— quick! For your life!*’ 

''I wasn’t able to sleep any longer, sir,” said Oliver. 
‘'I am vei7 soiry if I have troubled you. I have only just 
woken up.” 

‘‘Did you see any of these pretty things?” said Fagin. 

”Ah!” said Fagin, putting down the knife. '‘They’re 
mine, Oliver. Ail T have to live on in my old age.” 

“B. At that incunent jack Dawkins came in, with anotlicr 
boy calli'cl Charley Bates. # 

‘‘Well, iny dears,” said Fagin, ‘T hope you’ve been at 
work this morning.” 

''Hard,” said Daw’kins. 
r -said Oharley^Bates. ':' ■ 

“G<iod boys, good boys!” said Fagim "What havep;^ 
gt>t, Dawkins?” • 

"Two bags of money,” ^aid Dawkins, and he gave the 

r'iwb'biigCM 

; "Not .SO hea\yastheynughtbe,”said theoldrnan, "but 
well made. He’s good at his wwk, isn’t he, Oliver?” 

"Very good,” said Oliver, and Charley Bates laughed, 
much to Oliver’s surprise. He c ould see nothing to 

"And wbat have you got?” said Fagin to Charley. 
"HandkcTchiefs,” leplied Master Bates, producing 

"Well,” said Fagin, looking at them carefully. "They’re 
good ones but you haven’t marked them w-dl, Charley. So 
the marks shall be taken out with a needle and we’l! 
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teach Oliver how to do it. Shall we, Oliver? Ha! ha! ha!” 

“If you please, sir,” said Oliver. 

“You would like to be able* to rake pt>tkei handker- 
chiefs as well as Charley does, wouldn’t you, my dear?” 

“Very much, if you’ll teach me, sir,” said Oliver, and 
Charley Bates laughed again. 

C. After breakfast the old gentleman and the two boys 
played a very strange game. The old man placed a silver 
box in one pocket of his trousers, a bag of money in the 
other, and a watch and a handkerchief in his coat pocket. 

He then tvalked round and rdumi the room with a 
stick, just as old gentlemen walk in the streets. Sometimes 
he stopped at the door, pretending to look at a .shop 
window. Then he looked round, for fear of thieves. He 
kept touching his pockets to see if he hadn’t lost anything. 
He did this in such a funny way that Oliver laughed till 
the tears came to his eyes. 

All this time the two boys followed dt)se behind Fagin. 
They got out of his sight vei7 quickly wl»en he tunied 
round. At last Dawkins stepped on Fagin’s foot, while 
Charley Bates pushed against him from behind. In that 
one moment they quickly took from him the .silver box, 
bag of money, watch and handkerchief. If the old gentle- 
man felt a hand in any one of his pockets he cried out 
where it was; and then the game began all over again. 

When they had played this game a great many times two 
young ladies called to sc’ the young gentlemen. One of 
theni was tailed Bet and the othet Nancy. Tliey had a great 
deal of coloiir in their faces, and their manners were very 
free and easy. Oliver thought them very nice girls indeed. 
They went out with Dawkins and Charley Bate.s, 

“There, my dc'ar,” said Fagin to Oliver. ‘'They’ve gone 
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our for the day. They leada very pleasant life, don’t they?” 

“Have they finished work, sir?” asked Oliver. 

“Yes,” said Fagin, “unless they find some work to do 
while they are out. Do as they do, Oliver. They will be great 
men one day, and tlicy can help you to be a great man too. 
Is my handkerchief hanging out of rny pocket?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Oliver. 

“See if you can take it out without my leeling it, as you 
saw tlieni do when we were playing this morning.” 

Oliver held up the bottom ofrhe pocket with one hand, 
as he Iiad seen the Dodger hold it, and drew’^ the hand- 
kerchiei out o( it wiih the other. 

“Is it gone?” cried Fagin. ■ ■ 

“Here it is, sir,” said Oliver, showing it in his hand. 

“You’re a good boy, my dear,” said Fagin, “Here’s a 
shilling for you. If you go on in this way you’ll be the 
greatest man of the time. And now come here, and I’ll 
show you how to take the marks out of the handkerchiefs.” 

Oliver could not understand how this game could help 
him to become a great man, but he wms not yet ten years 
old, and thought that Fagin, being so much older, must 
know best. 


Seven . 

OUVER JOINS THE THIEVES 

A. Day after day Oliver stayed in Fagin’s room, taking 
the marks out of the handkerchiefs. Sometimes* too he 
played the game already described. At last he began to 
want fresh air and he begged Fagin to let him go out to 
work with Dawkins and Charley Bates. 

One morning the old gentleman allowed him to go. The 
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three boys set out, walking veiy slow'ly. Oliver wondered if 
they were going to work at all. 

Suddenly Dawkins stopped. Laying his finger on his 
lips, he drew his friends back with great care. 

“What’s the matter.^” asked Oliver. 

“Quiet!’’ replied Dawkins. “Do you .see that old man 
luar the bookshop?” 

“The (dd gemletnan over there?” .said Oliver. “Yes, I 
see hint.” 

' He’ll <lo,” saivi Dawkins. 

“Perfect,” said Charley Bates. 

Oliver looked at them in surprise. The two boys walked 
;h TOSS the road and came close behind the old gentleman, 
Oliser followed them, not knowing what to do. 

The old gentleman had w'hite hair and gold glasses. He 
wore a green coat and carried a stick. He had taken a book 
from a shelf in Iront of the shop and he stood reading it 
with great interest.'y-- : ?- ;^ L 

To Oliver’s surprise and alarm, Dawkins put his hantl 
into the old man’s pocket and took out a handkerchief. He 
gave it to Charley Bates and they both ran away quiekly 
;;roufidThe,cdCTT^?'* 

At once Oliver understood the myster/ of the haiull^er- 
chiefs and the watches and the jewels and Fagin’s games. 
He stood still for a moment, full of fright ant! terror, and 
then he too began to run. 

At that moment the old gentleman put his hand in his 
pocket ind, mi.s,sing his handkerchief, turned round. He 
saw Oliver running ;tway and tliouglu <if Cf)ur.s<' that the 
boy had stolen his handkerchief. 

“Sto[), thiel i” he shouted, and ran after Oliver with his 
book in his hantl. - ■ 

Evetybody in the street joined him in the pursuit. “Stop, 
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thief!” they cried. Even Dawkins and Master Bates, when 
they heard the cn'. began to shout “Stop, thief!” and run 
after Oliver too. 

B. At last someone hit Oliver and he fell to the ground, 
covet -.’d with dust. There was blood all over his face. A 
crowd collected. 

“Is this the boy?” they asked the old gentleman. 

“Yes," .said the old gendenian, “I’m afraid it is. Poor 
boy! He has hurt himself.” 

An officer of the law made hi.s way through the crowd 
and seized Oliver'by the neck. 

“Conie, get up! he .said. 

“It wasn’t me, sir. It was two other boys,” said Oliver. 
“They are here somewhere.” 

“Oh, no, they’re not,” said the officer. This was true, 
for Dawkins and Charley Bates had run off down the first 
sficet. “Conic, get up!” 

“Don’t hurt him,” said the old gentleman. 

Tht' officer of the law began to pull Oliver along the 
sti ect. Suddenly a man, dressed in an old black suit, came 
towanls them. _ • ' 

“Stop, Stop! Don’t take him away!” he cried. ”$tGjp-d^ 
moment!” 

“What is this? Who are you?’’ said the officer. K 

“I own the bookshop,” replied the man, “and I saw 
wiiat happened. There were three boys-*-<wo others a^d 
this one. Mr Brownlow was reading and another bp^ tp^f ,'; 
hi.s handkerchief. This boy did nothing. He stood stilfai 
looked surprised.” ’ ' ' ' , > 

“'Then the boy must go free,” said the offel! of 1 
He let go tif Oliver’s! neck and at onccxbejl 3 ^i;^p] 
in a faint, his lace as white as 
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'‘Poor bov, poor boy!’' sai<i Mr Brownlow, the old 
gentleman. “Call a carriage, sbniel.Kidy, please. At once!" 

: ^ A. carriap:* .came, ' 0,liver was ' placed on one ' of i he seats . 

; The e>Id .gentleman gotdirand'Sat'te^ 

, 'They .Tode.away niirii the caixiage stopped in fi'oot of a 
:pieasan t ■liohsetii ; a'"t|iiier ■ Loiiildn^streei . Qliver was taken ■ 
into, the honse and/put to bed;: 

C* ■■■dWhen'.Dawkiiis antfTdiarkty. Bates, goi;.' Iioirie Rigin' 
■was. waiting 

“Wiine’s Oliver?” he said with an angry luuke“Whei e’s 
the boy?” ■ - . ■ ■■■ 

The young thieves looked at hjtn and rluat at eadi other, 
but they said aodhng. 

■■■■f;;'“What*s.' happened' 'to that :bcvy?” cried Fagin., seizing ' 
Dawkins. “Speak out or I’ll kill youT’ . 

“An officer of the law took him away,” anstvered 

He broke fiee and took a knife from the fab!c\ Fagin 
picked up a cop and threv; it at Dawkins’s head, if missed, 
..him and nearly hit a man who was entering the room at'-. 
y.d&t’mDmentv , y . ■ ■ ; ■; ■ •.; ; .■■ ’ : 

-d^Who/th said ■tlie-mao in. a:-deep,.voice^.. ;■ 

He was a strong fclh)w of about thirry-five, diriy 
clotheyraitd' : a hgry^' ■ eyes . H is: naitie 
dog, with its face scratched and torn in nveniy different 
places, followed him into the room, 
f ; a:re'.'y<,)!t doing' to:; those: boys^:;Fagin ?” ■; said .Bil! , 

-::S|fces;;;?l'rh:';si#{htsed:theycip 

Ml*' Si&s, "'f :sg:id ■? agim^ ‘.'Dotr t\speak'/'s<3.1oud:. ■:;: 

“Perhaps 1 am,” «iid Bill Sikes. “Give me a drink, 

:,;,v 
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While Sikes was drinking, Oawkins fi>ld thrnj about 
Oliver and how he had been caught. 

'‘I’m afraid,” said Fagin, “that the boy may tell the 
officer of the law all about us and get us into trouble. Wc 
must find him.” 

“Yes, somebody must find him,” saitl Bill Sikes. 

The thieves sat thin^^^ han! and looking at one 
another. Then the door opened and the two young ladies, 
Bet and Nancy, came ill, 

D. “The vei7 thing!” saW Fagin. “Bet will go, won’t 
you, my dear .T’ 

“Where said Bet. 

“To theofficer of thelaw'— to find where Oliver is. He’s 
been taken away and we must get him back,” 

“Nothing would make me go!” said Bet. 

“Nancy, my dear,” said Fagiti.“Whiu would you say?” 
“No,” said Nancy. 

“She’ll go, Fagin,” said Sikes. 

“No, she won’t, Fagin,” said Nanqc 
“Yes, she will, Fagin,” said Sikes. 

At last Nancy agreed to go to look for Oliver. She put 
on dean clothes and carried a little basket. She looked 
very good and sweet. 

“Oh, my brother, Oliver! Mypouf dear little brother, 
Oliver!” cried Nanq, pretending to weep. “What has 
happened to him? Where have they taken him? Oh, do 
have pity and tell mcwhar’.s beet! done idth thetlear boy !” 

“Very good !” said Fagin and Bill Sikes. “You’re a fine 
girl, Nancy. Go and see the officer of the law now.” 

When Nancy returned she told them what had hap- 
pened to Oliver. 

“A gentleman has got him,” she said. “A gentleman 
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Mr Brownlow-— the man whose handkerchief 
Da^%iirls took. But ihev don't know where he lives.'' 

‘‘He must be found cried Fagin. “Charley, younuist 
match, that bookshop. e\'ery dav. ' Nancy, iiiV 'dear, we mus't' 
■finci Oliver. ^Here's 'money for' you. I shall ■ shut up this ' 
didiise cti; once. - It’s .no longer, safe here.. You know where ' 
to find me. Don't stop here a minute longer, my dears. 

, Antidind. O'H ver Fi!id''him,,’.!rsay!'’.' 

.With these '\voiils , ho pushed .theni 'Ironr the roo,m> Fie v 
thee icM>k 'riievl:K>x m put it under ft is ■ 

< oat and left the houste 


m-:fmDS..:A' BETTER' HOME: 

A* Oliver stayed in Mr Brownlow’s house. He was ill 
and he lay in bed fcn^ several weeks. When he was a little 
ybetterf leAvas able'.tp'^'sit'iii a..;€hair;art^^^^^ 

'^ah; 0 lf|.:.lady' wlid'loofe^ house,'-,ftmM:r Bi^'Vvnlow'.^ 

..;:.';IdM:neW:fnep:ds';'wtib;: WW ' Bd'do ^ 
;;:gayedit'm.Jiew:c'lptheyand:a;new^ 

;Hled;:::biiTiV:wi:th’:’:.gobd^'^^ mas.::.s|:rong.'^ 

enough to provide nieals for dtrec huiKlred and fifty 
yb0ysy;,in;;:'.,the'\::'mub^^ ■ if ■.'enpugh . waieif' wa,s,- added, 

,pne day he sat in Mrs Bedwjif s.room, eating his supper 
and he noticed a picture on the mull. It was the picture of 
,^a; j'adyf f |e, , Ipoked'A 'fer ' ^ 

*‘Are you FoikI of pictures, dear?” said Mrs Bedwin. 
**I don't quite know,” said Oliver. “I have seen so few 
chat I hardly kn,om\ What a beautiful face that lady has!” 
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“Ah,” said Mrs Bedwin, “Anisis always make ladies I 

look, prettier than they are.” 

“Whose picture i.s it?” asked Oliver. > 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Mrs Bedwin. “Does it i 

interest you, Oliver?” : 

“It’s .so very preirv,” said Oliver. 

“Are you sure you’re not .tfraid ofit?” said Mrs Bedwin, 
as .she .saw, with great surprise, that Oliver regar<j!|»tl the 
picture with a look of fear on his liHe. 

“Oh, no, no!” replied Oliver quicklv, “But the eve,s ] 

look so sad and, wherevei 1 sit. they seem fixed upon me. 
li seems as if the picture wen- aliw and wanted to speak 
to nte, but couldn’t.” : 

“Lord save us!” cried the old lady. “Don’t talk in that | 

w,ty, child. You’re weak after your illness. Let me move j 

your chair lound to the other side and then you won’t see 1 

it.” ■ 

Oliver did see it in hi.s mind's eye, but he thought it ) 

better not to trouble the kind old lady; so he just smiled | 

and went on eating his supper. I 

Then Mr Brownlow tame down to see him. As they were | 

talking Mr Brownlow looked at the picture, j 

“Mrs Bedwin!” he cried suddenly. “Look there!” As ^ 

he spoke he pointed to the picture above Oliver’s hea.l i 

ai d then to the boy’s face. The eyes, the head, the mouth— 
tf’ey were the .same. Each line of the li\ing face seemed J; 

to be just like the other in the picture. ' 

Oliver did not know why Mr Biowiilow was shouting 
like that; hut he wa.s not strong enough to he.ir the 
surprise which it gave him: he laimed. 

B. The next day, when lie came down to Mis Bethvin’s 
toorn for breaklasi, the picture was yone. 



Bedwin!'' he cried si^ddmiy. *'lo6k there 
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'^Why have rh<7 taken it away?” he asked. 

"'ll seemed tn trouble you, ehild,” said Mi's Beciwin. 
''And Mr Brownlow tftoughi it iiiigln stop you geifing 
well; so ii has been taken away?' 

'‘Oh, no, indeed, it didn’t trouble nir,” said Oliver, 
‘i liked to see it. I quite loved it?’ 

“Weil, well?’ said tlie old lady. “You must gel well as 
fast as you can, dear, and it shall Ix" hung up again. .There! 

I promise you that ! Now let us talk about something else?’ 

Oliver soon giw strong and well. He was very happy 
iuMr BrownloW'T houst'. One day Mr Brownlow asked 
him whai he \vanted to do in the rutiire. 

“Pleast' let me stay with vou, sir?’ Oliver said. “Please 
don’t send me away. Let me stay and be a sei'vant in your 
liouse.” 

“You shall stay?’ said Mr Browmlow% “and I shall never 
send you away unless you give me cause. But let me hear 
your story, Oliver. Where diti you come from? Who 
looked alter you when you were sniali? Hcjw did you gel 
into the company in which I found you? You are strong 
enough ric>w to talk to me about ii. Tell me the truth, 
and 1 shall look after you as long m 1 

Oliver began to cry, and then lie started to tel! Mr 
Browiilovc all about Mr Bumble and the workhouse. Just 
then a knock was heard on the door, ft was Mr Grimwig, a 
friend r>f Mr Browailow. He had come to lea. 

“Shall 1 go, sir?” said Oliver. 

■ “No, .stay here?’ said Mr Brotvniow. “This is young 
Oliver Twist, the boy I tc^ld you atbout,” he saif! to Mr 
Chimwig. Oliver bowed. 

Mr Grirmyig looked ar Oliver. He knew that his friend 
Mr Brownlow had a very kind nature and that any boy 
found in the street. might well deceive him. 
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‘'So that's the boy, is it?" he said. ‘‘And where does 
he coiue from? Who is he? What is he? When are we going 
to hear the triu* stoiy of the life and adventures of 0!iver 
■;";■ Twisi?' 

‘Tomonow morning," said Mr Browiiiow. "Come up 
to me romonow at ten o'clock, Oliver, and we will talk 
about ■ 

"T!! teii you what," whispered Mr Grinmig to Mr 
Brownluw. "That boy waioT come to talk lo you a}>out 
himself Tomorrow. You trust people too easily. That hoy 
is deceiving ymu rny good friend.'’ 

"He is iKH," said Mr Brownlow, 

"fi he is nor," said Mr Grimwig, "Tli eat my head!" 


C. At this moment Mrs Bedwin came* in with some 

"These books must go ba(*k to the shop tliis evening, 
sir," she said "You were going lu take them yourself." 

"Send Oliver widi them," said Mr Grimwig. "If you ; 
can trust him, as you say, he w^ill take the books back Ibr 

Yes,;'.dQ: ;; let;: rne 'take;, if ^yoir^ypIeascT ;.sir^":;s 

Oliver. "HI run all the way, sir." 

Mr Brownlow^ dir! not really want Oliver to go out of 
the house, bur he decided fo prove Mr Grimwig wrong 
and shr>w that Oliver was irustwortinv 

^‘You mav go, my dear," Ite said to Oliver. "1 ell the 
man at the btM>kshop that you have brought these books 
back, and that you have come to pay the four pound.s ten 
which I owe him. H«a*e is a five pound note. You must 
bring me hack ten shillings," 

I C; fe; 
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Hr put the niouey in his pocket and the books under his 
arm, bowed and left the room, 

Mrs Ihxtwiii took him to the door and told him the 
quickest way. 

'‘Bless his sweet face/’ she said when he had gone. 
“Somehow 1 can’t bear to let him out of my sight” 

“HeMl be back in twenty minutes/' said Mr Brownlow. 

"Olt you really expect him to come back, do you?” 
said Mr Grimwig, 

“Don’t you?” said Mr Brownlow, smiling. 

“No/’ said Mr Grimwig. “I do not. That boy has new 
clotlies on, good books under his arm and a fwe pound 
note in his pocket He’ll join liis old Ifitmds the rliieves, 
and laugh at you. If ever that boy returns to this house, 
sir, IT! eat my head!” 

Witli these words he sat down, and the nvo men waited 
for Oliver’s return. 


(lime 


BACK AMONG THE THIEVES 


A* Oliver walked along until he came near tlie book- 
shop. Suddenly he heard a young woman shouiitig out 
in a loud voice, “Oh, my dear brother!” 

He looked up to see what the matter was, and fch a pair 
of anns thrown round his neck, 

“Let go of me!” he cried. “Who is it? Why arc* you 
stopping me?” 

“I’ve found him!” cried the young woman. “Oh, 
Oliver! Olwer! Oh, you bad boy, to make me suHerso 
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much. Come home, dear, come home. Tiiank Heaven Tvc 
found you!” 

She burst inm rears. A crowd began fo collect. Two 
' woiiierr who were; passing' by,' asked -her wlialvthe matter 

■ He ran away n€ar!y.a -month ago,”; 

replied ihe young woman. '"Our parents are good people. 
Hr ran aiv.i joined a. set of tliieves and almost broke his : 

”Go ftonie, you evil m.aane/* said the other. 

am not <‘vil” said Olivet', "'and 1 donh know this 
girL I haven't awy sistea; t)r' faih«T either," 

”Just hear his lies!" cried the girl. 

”Why, it's Nancy!” said Oliver, seeing her face for the,, 

;;;;;,;;;T'l0ie;See,,; 1 cried Naiicy^ to-the crowd." 

-'..:'*^Make:,hkii’;ccnne,.ho l']Lis',dea.r mothei* andd'a Aer.- ■ 

;::Ttesd;h€lp piake’ him corpe with ■'■tne.d’ ■ ■ - 

ja-ied/Biii'’ Sikes, coming out of a'shop' 
witii his while dog following him. ”Youiig Oliver! Come 
home to your poor mother, you young fool. Come home; ^ 

t;, -belong -Help.!: ^ 
HelpT^^:Cri.'ed;^0-livyriLaS'^ 

: repeated ■;SJ,keL ‘Yes, y 

- :rl w!:^' Whatcl>0oks:;:a;ttf.rilTe:^e? 

He tore the books from Oliver’s kiands and struck him 

■^hkdi.:;;ljghc*C ^0 

y'lkrejohiy'^ "''"■c 

'I do Mm good,” said the two women* * 


j*'’. , : 
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Oliver was too weak to iighi . What couid one poor diiki 
do against ail this ? He was puiled along the narrow street s. 

Wight lell. At Nlr Biow^Io\v s house Airs Bedwin stood 
at the open dooi . A servant ran np the street twenty times 
to look for Oliver, and the two old gentlemen sat upstaii's, 
waiting in silence. 

Isancy and Bill Sikes ran thi'ongh the streets with 
Ofiver. After half an hour thtrj'came to a very dirty narrow 
street, full of shops which sold old clothes. The dog ran 
forward and stopped before the door of a shop that was 
closed and looked empty and deserted. 

Sikes rang a bell, the door, opened and all three c^mekly 
went inside the house. It w'as dark inside. Sikes pulled 
Oliver down the stairs and opened the door of a room. 
They heard a shout of laughter. It was Charley Bates. 

“Here he is!” cried Chariey. “Oh, Fagin, look at his 
doihes! And his books too! Quite a perfect gentleman! 
Oh, f can’t stop laughing! Hold me, .scmconei” 

Fagin bowed to Oliver. 

“1 am glad to see you,” he said. “And you are looking 
s<j well. Charley will give you anothf;r suit, my dear— you 
must not spoil that Sunday suit. Why didn’t you write and 
say that you were coming? We’d have got something warm 
hrr supper.” 

At tiiat moment Charley drew our the fiw pound note 
from Oliver’s pocket. 

“Fiullo! ’What’s that?” said Sikes, stepping forward 
as Fagin seized the note. “That’s mine, Fagin,” 

“No, no, my dear,” said Fagin. “Mine, Bill, mine. You 
shall have the books.” 

“If dtat money isn’t mine I’ll take the boy back,” said 
Sikes. .. ^ 
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“That’s not right,” said Fagin, 

“Right or not," said Bill Sikes. “Nancy and I got die 
hoy for you. Give us that money, you old devil.” 

With these words he took the note from Fagin’s fingers 
and put it in his Iiandkerdiief. 

“That’s for our work,” lie said, “And not half enough 
either. You may keqr the liooks if you’re fond of reading. 
If not, sell them.” 

“They belong to the old gtauleman,” said Oliver, 
falling on his knce.s at Fagin's feet. “They belong to the 
good kind tild gentleman who took me to his hou.se and 
looked after me when I was so ill. Please send them back. 
Send him Itack the books and the money. He’ll think I 
stole them, and the old lady v\ ill thitik so too. Anti they 
were .so kind to me. Oh, please send diem back!” 

“The boy’s right,” said Fagin. “They will think you 
-have .stolen them. Ha, ha!” He laughed and rubbed his 
hands together. “It couldn’t have happened better!” 

Oliver now understood what had happened; he jumped 
quickly to his feet and, shouting for help at the top of 
his voice, he ran from the room. 


C. “Keep back the dog, Bill!” aied Nantw, closing 
the door as the others rushetl after Oliver. “lie’ll tear 
the boy to pieces.” 

“It’s what the boy desen'cs,” cried Sikes. “Let me go 
after him. Keep away from the door, Nancy, or I’ll break 
your head against the waff.” 

“No! No!” shouted Nanew, “Kill me first but don’t 
let that dog feuch the child!” 

Bill Sikes threw Nancy to the floor. Just then Fagin and 
the other boys returned, pulling Oliver along with them. 

“What’s the matter here.^” said Fagin, looking round. 
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“The girl’s gone mad, I think,” said Sikes. 
ftVo, she hasn’t!” said Nancy in a loud voice. 

‘^hai keep qui<-r, will you.?” said Fagin. He turned 

.Oliver.; I, 

“So you wanted to get away, my dear, did you.?” he 
said, taking up a stick which lay in a corner. “Youwaiitetl 
to get help, did you ? You meant to send for the politt 

He liif Oliver hard on the .shoulder. He was raising 
ttK- stick for a semtid kilow when Nancy rushed fonvanf 
pulled the stick f rom hi.s hand and threw it into the fire’ 
I won t stand by and .see it done, Fagin.” she cried 

him allLe'” * 

“Keep quiet!” shouted Bill Sikes. 

toS" ^ 

^^Nancy rmshed angrily at Fagin, but Bill Sikes stopped 

“Women are a great trouble,” said Fagin, “but we need 
them for our work. Charley, take Oliver to bed.” 

I suppose he had better not wear his best clothes 

with a smile. 

I ?7!v ' Ae smile. 

Batts led Oliver into the ne.xt room where there were 

f 1" 'ft "" He 

L, frl hift 

d-r W,i„d hi„., he left „,ie„ 
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A NEW PLAN 


I 

f 


A. Mr Bumble was sitting by the fire, reading a paper 

he had a surprise. He saw a notice saying that Oi ver 

Twist was missing from his home. The notice offered five 
pounds to anyone who might help to find Oliver There 
was a description of Oliver’s person and dress, and the 

name and address of Mr Brownlow at the end 

Mi- Bumble went at once to see Mr Brownhnv. 

Comt. in, come in, said Mr Brownlow. 

“1 knew that w'e sliould hear some news of dear Oliver ” 

said Mrs Bcdwin. “Bless his heait.” . ’ 

“Do you know' where the poor boy k?" asked Mr 
Brownlow m an anxious voice. “Speak out, my friend 
and tell us what you know’ of him.” ■ 

Mr Bumble put down his hat, and began to speak He 
spoke lor twenty minutes. He told them that Oliver was 
born of bad parents and had, from his birth, been evil 
and unp easam. He told them how Oliver had attacked 
Noah Clayi>ole and how he had run away from Mr 
Sowerben^y^s house. ' 

In short he is a completely bad boy,” said Mr 
Bumble. All the olheers of the workhouse know this 

Nobody can do anything with him.” 

Mr Browilow believed what Mr Bumble said, but his 
heart was full of sorrow. 

“Mrs Bedwin,” he said, when Mr Bumble had gone 
taking the five pounds w'ith him. “fm afraid our friend 

Oliver IS a bad boy/’ 






“Ir; isrer‘tfuc,‘^;«?id;M 
; aas k)a1 nitrmTvdiirig 

;: ■ . : ■; f vvill^ ntwr i)r{it‘vt; if. sir,” said rhe oki jadv in a finii 

:V(n«s “.Nevfad f k:n(>w;^w^ 

. g<K) 

, ^ ■ ■‘Sdciicc!’’ saia M 

s name agaiii. V<:ni nia:\^ the iyxjnVi Mrs Betivvin 
Kenuaiiljen d anea!. vs has: J .ay, Nwr speak Oliver ' 
Iwist again.” ' 

. sad hearis at Mr Bixnvriiow’s house shai 

inglH. Oliver s hears was heavy loowhcn heshoughtofhis 
good kind iricnds. Ii was weii tor him rhar he rould nos 
toow whas ilu-v had heard Irom Mr Buirihie, or his heart 

might have broken (''ornpletelv. 

B. Fagiii kcps Oliver .shut up in she house for nearly 
a week. He told him terrible stories of boy^ who hat! run 
away from him and how lie caused them to' be hanged He 
described their deaths, and said that he hoped irvvould 
nev«r be neces.sap to make Oliver suffer a deatl, like that; 

Th?« ^ ^ ^ *‘stened to Fagin’s words. 

Then Fagm went out and left him alone ail dav. 

Poor Oliver could not escape. He was all alone from 
early morning till midnight. He thought all the time of 

of diey must now have 

One add wet night Fagin left th<‘ house. He went down 

Only me, Bill, only me, my dear.” 
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The while clog rainc fonvarci, making fierc:e noises. 

'"Ccnne in/' said Sikes. "Tie dcwn/' he said.tofhedog. 
‘Tie down. Don't you knew the devil when he's got a coat 
onP'' , ■ V ■ 

The dog had been decenved by Fagin’s coat. Wlien 
Fagin Uiok it ofl'and tin evv it over a c:hair the dog returned 
to the corner Iroin wiiich it had risen. 

^TVrliP" said Sikes. 

'TVeil, my dear?'' said Fagiii. ‘'Aii, Nam.y!'' 

'\Su. dowTu” said Nancy, giving him a diatir. She did 
noi seenn angi'y any monc '\Sit ncvir the {ire/’ 

’’Tt h cold, Nancy dear/' said Fagin, as he spread his 
thill hands before the fire. 'Tt seems to go rigiit through 
'.one./' . ■■ 

'Tt must be cold ilTt finds its way id your heart/’ said 
Bill Sikes. "'Give him something to drink, Nancy/’ 

l1iey sat tht?iT drinking lor a time in silence. 

Ck '"Now fm ready tor business/’ said Sikes. 'kSo say 
what you've got to say, Fagin.” 

"Tt’s about diis house at Chertsey/’ said Fagin, rubbing 
his hands. “When are we going to steal the silver from it? 
Such silver, niv dear, such silver! Wlien is it to lie done. 
Bill?” 

“Not at all/’ said Sikes in a cold voice. 

“Not to be done at all?” cried Fagin angrily. 

. “We can’t do it as we planned/’ said Bill. “Toby 
Crackit has 'bf^en staying near the place for over two weeks 
now, and lie can’t get any of the seivants to help him/* 

“Do you mean to tdl me. Bill, that neiftier of the men- 
senants can be won ovei* to our side?” 

“Yes, I do mean to fell you so/* answered Sikes. “The 
old lady who owns the house- has had those two men- 
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scn’ants for over twenty years. If you gave them five 
hundred pounds they wouldn't help you.” 

“Blit what about the women-serwints.^” said Fagin. 
“Can’t Toby Crackit interest them? Think what women 
areyBili.” 

“No good,” said Bill Sikes. “Tubv Crackii has worn 
his best dothes alt the lime. It’s still no 

‘“rhen we ninst give up the idea," said Fagin. “But 
it’s a sad thing, my dear, ip lose so rEiUch when we had set 
bur heails upon it.’’ 

“So it is,’' said Mr Sikes. “W luck.” 

A long silence fbllowr'd. Tlie men were lost in dei'p 
thought. Nancy sat with lier eyes fixed on tin; fire. 


D. “Fagin,” said .Sikes suddenly. “As we can’t gt.'t the 
servant.s tti help us, will you give me lift)' pounds extra il' 
the work is done from the outside?" , 

“Yes,” said Fagiii. ? 

:lr:;ft“T^seIl::.we;cgnyibdt:;as^^^^ :youlike,’%said -Sikes. 
“Toby and i climbed into the garden the night before last. 

We looked at all the doors and windows. The house is shut 
up at night like a prison. Bur there's one small window 
we can open. We need a boy to get through this window > 
;Eand:he\rnustn’:t;be a:vb%■:dnet’’v;^T.^:^^^ -'E 
:y :';-:“bliyeFds th(rb<ryv.|fpf :you, :my dead’’ ;said Fagirt.-'Yit’s-^ 
time he began to work for his bread, and the other boys • 

'y,^"b“Yes;:';b!ivei?S:jnstThe:righnsi3'd,’’:said:.Sik^^ 

“And he’ll do everything you want, Bill, my dear,” 
said Fagin. “That is, if you frighten him enough.” 

“Frighten him!” .said Sikes. “We shall really frighten 
E;:hiriit}ydien,y«:-begin--this wbrk.Y:^;;:;'rV--::y 
|-;;;.T‘:Tygyiiopghf:pf^ 
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(hat he is one of us. Fill his mind with the idea that, he ha.s 
been a thief, and he’s ours — ours foi life.” 

“Why do you take so much trouble about one chilti.^” 
asked Sikes. “There are fifty or more boys sleeping in the 
streets evei^ night. You could choose any of those.’* 

“They are of nt» use to me,” .said Fagin. “Tlicy look 
like thieves. But this boy’s face is different. Besides, if 
he escapes again he ha.s us in his power, so he must be one 
of us and work with u.s.” 

“When is the work to be done?” asked Nancy. 

“The night after ttmioiTow,” said .Sikes. 

“Good,” said Fagin. “There’s no moon then.” 

It was decided that Nancy should go to Fagin’s house 
the next evening and bring Oliver away with her. 

They all had some more to drink ; then Fagin said good- 
night and left the house. 


Eleven 

OUVER AND SIKES 


A. When Oliver awoke in the morning he was surprised 
to find that a new pair of shoes had been placed by his bed. 

He was pleased, but his plea,sure soon went when Fagin 
told him that he was to be taken to see Bill Sikes tiiat night. 

“To — to stay there, sir?” he asked in an anxious voice. 

“No, no, my dear. We shouldn’t like to lose you. Don’t 
be afraid, Oliver. You shall come back to u.s again,” 

“Why am I going?’ said Oliver. 

“Wait till Bill tells you,” said Fagin. 

The old man ranained veiy silent until the evening, 
when he prepared to go out. 





*‘You may burn a candb.*/' he said to Oliver. *V\nd 
here’s a book to read till they come to fetch you. Be care** 
ful, Oliver. Bill Sikes is a rough man ami thinks nothing 
of blood wlten he is angry. Do witat he tells you. Good 

oighG’'; ‘ '-y:- ■ 

‘'GofKl night/’ said Oliver, and Fagin left the room. 
:.:,' 'Gii\er' began i.o read:.. It \va;S'a l)bok;abour murders and ^ 
.tihevrs i‘mci:de“at:l' bodies, ■The -stories rvere' so,^ real and'so;' ■ 
rerii}il<’ ihat the pages sccaned to turn red with blood. 
Si<‘k with lear, Oliver dosei! the book and pushed it from 
him. Failing on his knets he* praved to God to save him. 

1'hen he li(*ard a sudehm nense. It was Nancy. Slie 
no ihhI veir while when she saw Oliver saying his inavta s. 
SIk' covered Ik*!’ with her haniis, 

“Nancy!” riied OHwi . “Wliai is it?” 

“Nothing/* said Nam y. “Now, dear, are vou readv? 
You must <x.>me with me to Bill, You must !>e good aui! 

]f you aie not, vou will only do harm in vonrseH 
and me too. Give nu^ youi^ hand. Lee us be tiuick/" 

■ l|c':v; : / v ouNe a he. :;■ boy sa id.-' ;:-,Si kes^' when . :N a neV' ■ 

n(‘d. “Did he coim? fjuieiiy?'* 

, ^ C'/i; ’if t; , ; glad ■ ■:to..:- hiar i i; ■sa id :■; 'Sikes.:;' ?*:Gon ie:I:i eie,; . hoy,., . 
and let me talk to vou/’. 

a:'; .v/N'pw/ cif >: you.kp'oy/ 
fi; ids tpl. : wliicfv' la y. yori'::.- iKe ' 'la 
.. :-y:.“;Yes,,:Ni'f|^ sa ■, 

Sikes then h)mie(J dur pistol with great care. 
y:>e”’.Noy^^ loa:ded/’/?he,':ia'icLdvhai'^ he'/ 

“Well/’ said the thief, pressing the pistol against 
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Oliver’s head. “If you speak a word when you’re outside, 
cxcTitt when I .speak to you you’ll l>e sh<.>t in the head at 
once. Do you hear? Now let’s have supper before we 
start.” 

Nancy prepared supper. It may be easily understood 
that Oliver did not want to cat much, .‘\fterwauls .Sikes 
threw himself on the bed, ordering Nauty to tall him at 
fi\e. Nancy sat by the fire, without moving or speaking. 
Oliver lay awake on the Hoor tor a long time and then 
tell asleep. 

When he awoke it was not yet ligltt. Tlie candle was 
still burning. It was laining outside and the sky loitked 
black and lull of clotids. ” 

“Now then,” said Sikes. “Half past five! Be quick or 
you’ll get no breakfast, it’s late enough now.” 

Oliver was soon ready. Sikes said goodbye to Nancy 
and took Oliver into the street. 

It was blowing and raining hard. The night had been 
vety wet. The windows of the hou.ses were .shut and the 
streets were empty. 

Sikes and the boy hastened through the city. The day 
broke as they reached the country roads. In the afternoon 
they came to a small towai. They arrived at an old inn and 
Sikes ordered some dinner by the kitchen fire. Aftenvards 
Sikes smoked his pipe and Oliver was so tired that he 
fell asleep. 

C. it was c|uite dark when Oliver awoke. Sikes gave 
him a push and he got up. 

They continued their journey. The night was very cold. 
Not a word was spoken. They walked on and on across the 
fu-lds until they saw the lights of a town not far away. 

They came to a bridge and Sikes turned suddenly; 
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he left the path and went down to the bank near the water, 

"‘The water!*' thought Oliver, turning sick with fear 
again. ''He has brought ine to this place to murder me." 

Then he saw that they were standing in front of a house. 
It was an old ruined house. No light could be seen. Sikes 
opened the door and they went inside. 

''Hullo !" oied a loud voice as soon as they were 
inside. 

: make ■■ such a noise," ■: said' '.Sikes^j -^losingv the' 

,-dc'oi% - Show a;, lights;' I'bby."- - ■ . 

A triao appeared, holding a candle in his hand. He had 
re<! hair anti big bools and some lai^ge rings on his dirty 
-Jingefs.? 

‘Tin glad to see you, Bill," said Toby Crackit. 'Ts this 

"'One of Faginr's/* said Sikes. 

"What a good boy I" said Toby, looking at Oliver. "And 
Itow useful he1i be lor the old ladies* pockets in church !" 

"Now," ^lid Sikes, "Give m something to eat and : 
, drink, Toby. Sit dt>wn by the lire, boy/* he said to Oliver.: 
"You1i have to go out with us again tonight, although 
.::we^re:::npt;'gding;:#ry';fe^ I:/-'';' 

Oliver looked at Sikes in silence. He sar with his luead 
in his hands, liardly knowing where he was or whai was 
happening round him. He could eat nothing but a small 
:,pi^e'pTfeead.::r^ 

The wo men lay down for a short sleep; Oliver fell, 
asleep coo and dreamed of the dark rdads and heldsarid 
scenes of the past day. 

Then Toby Crackit fuinped up. 

"Half past one!" he cried. "Pistols ready? And the 

"Everything here," said Sikes. "Now, straight through 
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the town, lake Oliver’s otiier hand, Toby, and ofTwe go.” 

Twelve ! 

THE VISIT TO C HERTS EY ! 

A. The two thieves went out with Oliver between them. 

It was \vry dark and cold. They frosstni the bridge and 

kept on towards the lights whicli they bad seen before, ; 

‘‘Straight on,” wTispered Sikes, ‘‘Therel! b(.‘ nobody r 

about roiiiglu to sec us.” | 

Tliey went tjiiickly tlirough the town. After walking for ; 

about a quarter of a mile rticy stopped before a house ! 

with a w^ail all round it. Toby Crackii quickly diiribed to ; 

the top of the wall . : 

“Tlie boy next,” he said. ‘‘Lift him op, fli hoki him.” j 

Before Oliver Iiad time to look round Sikes had caught | 

him under the arms. In three or four seconds lie andToby : 

were lying on the grass on the other side. Sikes followed , 
at once. 1 hey walked towards the house. 

Nowy fur the first time, Otivci; nearly mad with fear j 

and terror, saw that they were planning to enter the j 

house— to sieal and perhaps to murdcT. He cried out and i 

fell m his knees. 

“(let up!” said Sikes in anger, drawing the pistol from 
I'lis pocket. "‘’Get up or ill shoot you through the head.” 

“Din please let me go,” nied Oliver. ‘Txi: me run 
away and die in the fields. J will never come near London, , I 
never ! Oh, pray have mercy on me and do not make # | 

me steal!” . 

Sikes put die pisio! to Oliver's head. But Toby look il 
from him and pur his hand over die boy's niouefr ' J 
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"'Quiet!’' he whispered. "‘Don’t shoot here* irihe!)oy 
says another word Til hit him on the head. That makes no 
noise and is just as good.” 

He and Sikes took Oliver to the back of the house. 

- There -was. a' 'small wi'iid-ow there which. Sikes -was able-to' ' 
open. It was veiy sma!! but just large enough to allow a 
l>oy of Oliver s size ro enter*. 

**Now listen/’ whispered ..Sikes to Oliver^ taking a lamp 
from his pocket and lighting it. “fm going to |>iu you 
througii there. Take this lighi, go up the steps and along 
the little hall to the door. Open it and let ns in/’ 



B* Toby stored under the wintlow with ins hands on his 
knees to make a step of his back. Sikes stood on his back 
and put Oliver througir the window with hk feet first. 

“Take this lamp/’ he said. “Can you see the stairs.^” 

“Yes/’ %\hispeTed Oliver, more dead than alive, 

Sikes pointed to the door. , 

“If you rion’t open it I shall shotrt you at once/’ lie 
said.. “Now go/’ - 

Oliver had decided that, even if lie dierl, he would 
make one aftenipt to go iipsiairs from the Iiall and wake 
the family. With ihis idea in his mind he took one 
step fonvard. 

“Come back!” (Tied Sikes aloud. “Back! Back!” 

Frightened by this loud cnc. Oliver let his lamp fall. 

A light appij^and. He saw two men at the top of die 
stairs. There was anodier cry. a loud noise, a sudeien light 
and sinoke^anti Oliver fell iraii. He was shot. 

Sikes seized Oliver bv the m;rk l>eiore the smoke had 
cleared away. Hi' firetl his own fdstol after the men, who 
were already running away. He pulled Oliver quickly 
through the window. 
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“Give me a coat, To!)y,” he said. “They’ve hit him. 
Quick! There s so much blood coming from him.” 

Then came die noise of a bell ringing. Men were 
shouting. Oliver felt himself being carried quicklv over 
the ground. Then a cold feeling came into his heart and 
he saw and heard no more. 

C. Sikes rested the body of Oliver Twist across his knee 
Then .shouted lo Toby Crackir, “Come back and help me 
carry the boy. Come on !” ^ 

Toby came slowly across the field. 

At this moment Sikes heard a noise. Men w<Te ahttidv 

climbing over the gate into the field. There were dogs with 

.them roo* • ■ 5' 

.h^'SytiTd 

Tol^ disappeared quic:kiy, and Sikes, tlirowing a coat 

Thl^ooW “JcT' ™"""" “■ ""■"'‘■o' "'' few- 

I can t see them,” said the first man. “I think we 
should go home now.” 

“I ^“*5 Aieves,” said Mr Giles 

I should certainly have murdered them.” 
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Keeping dose together, the two men, who were servants 
in the big house, went back across the fiekis. 

The air grew colder as the day broke. The rain came 
down thick and fast. Still Oliver lay on the cold wet 
ground, without moving or feeling. 


Thirteeni 


OLIVER IS SAFE AGAIN 


A. At last Oliver awoke with a ciy ofpasti. His Icl'i arm, 
covered in blood, hung heavy at his side. He could not lift 
it. He- was so weak that he could hat dly .sit up. He cried 
witli the pain. He nied to get up but fell hack to the 


He knew that if he lay there he would die. At last he 
got to his feet and tried to walk. His steps were like those 
of a man who has drunk too mueh. lie did not know 
where he was going. The rain was still iailing last. 

He reached a road and saw 3 house near it. “Perhaps 
the people in that house will have pity on me,” he thought. 
“And if they don’t it will be better to die near people than 
in the open tields.” 

As he came nearer the house he felt that he had seen it 
before. Where had he seen it.^ Then he remembered. That 
garden wall ! Last niglit on the grass inside he had fallen 
on his knees and prayed for the two thieves’ mercy. It 
was the hou.se which Sikes and Toby Crackit had planned 


to enter. 


When he remembered this he forgot his pain and 
thought only of one thing: escape. Escape! He could 
h.ardly stand. It was of no use. Where could he escape to? 
He pushed open the garden ga te, and went slowly across 
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the grass. The pain grew worse. He climbed the steps 
knocked at the door and then fell down, almost dead with 
pain and fear. 

At this time Mr Giles, Britdes and the other servants 
of the big house were having some early morning tea in 
the kitchen. Mr Giles was telling the sers'ants what had 
happened in the night. He wanted to show them how 
brave he had been. 

“It was about half past nvo," he said, “when I woke 
up and thought I heard a noi.se. I said to myself, ‘This is 
a dream’. Then I heard the noise again.” 

“What sort of noi.se.^” asked the cook. 

“A sort of pushing noise,” .said Mr Giles, “as if some- 
one were opening a door or a window. So I sat up in bed 
and listened.” ^ 

said the servants* 

“Then I decided to call Britdes,” said Mr Giles. “I 

murdered in his bed.” 

Oh! said the servants. 

So I got out of bed,” continued Mr Giles. “I seized a 
pistol and went quietly to Brittles’s room.” 

3° Britdes in.a low voice. 

w Britdes’, I said,” continued 

Mr Giles. But don’t be frightened’, i said.” 

“Was he frightened.?” asked the cook. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Mr Giles. 

“I should have died at once, I’m sure, if it had been 
me, said the cook. 

“You’re a woman,” said Britdes. 

“Britdes is right,” said Mr Giles. “Nothing else can be 


Suddenly there was a noise oiu.sid<\ T\w oH>k, gave a 
cry of alarnn 

“What was dun wtnsv ai the 

“It was a .biotk/’ said Mr Gjk>, “Open the dour, 
^sonielKKiy.'’ ■ 

Nobody nie^'-rd. 

“it sc'enis a sirange sum oi ihne,;. a knock coming ai 
this hi>ar oi'the nioniiug/'' said Mr Glies, “Open llte docu', 
Brittles. Wedl ai! stand nvnr you/' 

Co 1'hcy adv'ana^d slowly towards thv door with rhc dogs 
in front. Brinies optmed it and all they saw was poor little 
Oliver Twist on the step. 

“A boy!” cried Mr Giles. He seized Oliver by one leg 
and one arm and pulled him into the hall. 

“Here he is!” he shouted up the stairs. “Here’s one of 
the thieves, madam! Here he is! I shot him, madam, and 
Brittles held the light/’ 

“Giles!” came a sweet voice Ironi a young lady at iIh‘ 
top of the stairs. 

“I’m here, miss,” cried Mr Giles. “Don’t be afraid, 
miss. Tve gcu one of the thieves here, miss/’ 

“Quiet!” said the young ladv. “Yoi/il frighum my 
aunt as much as the thieves did. Is the poor man lain?” 

“Veiy bad, miss,” cried Mr Giles. 

“He looks as if he was dying,” shouted Brittles. 
“WMuklnh; you like to come down and look at Inrn, miss?” 

“Do be quiet, tlierc/s a good man,” said the young 
lady. “Wktic quietly for just onemomcuf while I speak to 
my aunt, and ask her what to do.” 

Site went 'away and soon returned and .said, “Cany the 
thief to Mr Giles’s ntotn. Brinies must take a liorse and 
go to the rowm lor thc= doctot .” 
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*'Won t you look at him first, miss?" asketi Mr Giles, 
with as much pride as if Oliver were some splendid bird 
he had shot “Not one little look?" 

*'Not now! Not now!" replied the young lady. “Poor 
creature! Be kind to him, Giles," 

She turned away, and Mr Giles ratried Olivtrr with pwv 
care up to his rormi. 

Fomrteeini 

ANOTHER NEW HOME 

A. In a pleasant and comfonable room two ladies sat at 
a well-spread breakfast table. Mr Giles, in a black suit, 
was serving them imm a table at t lie side. One ofthe ladies 
was old; the other was not yet seventeen. She was .a very 
beautiful girl with !)Iue eyes and a sweet smile. Her name 
was Rose Maylie and the old lady, was her aunt, Mrs 
Maybe, 

“Brittles has been gone more dian an hour, hasn’t he?" 

'• asked the old Jady. 

“An hour and twelve minutes, madam," said Mr Giles, 
looking at his silver watch, 

“He is always slow%" said the old lady, 

“Brinies aiw^ays was a slow boy, madam," saic^ Mr 
Giles, Brittles had been a ser\^ant in the house for more 
than years, hut they still called him a boy. 

At this mtunent a, c arriage stopped outside^ the garden 
gale, A fat geatic'uian jumped out of it, ran into the liouse 
and burst into the roonu nearly knocking over Mr Gile.s 
and the breaklasc table as he came, 

“1 never heard of such a. thing!" he cxied as he shook 
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hanfis Avirh the ladies. “My dear Mrs Maylic— in the silence 
of the night— tnid you too, Miss Rose. I never heard ol’ 
such a thing! You might be dead with ifight!” 

“We are all right, Dr Losberne.” said Rose, “but there 
is a poor man upstairs, whom my aunt wishes you to see.” 

“So Brittles told me,” said Dr Losberne. “You shot 
him, Giles? Where is he.? Show me the .way. I’ll look, in 
again as I come down, Mrs Maylie.” 

The doctor followed Mr Giles upstairs. He stayed in Mr 
Giles’s room for a long time— much longer than hcor the 
ladies had expected. He stayed there for over an hour. His 
bag was brought up frotn the carriage; a bedroom bell 
was rung very often and the .servants ran up ami down the 
stairs all the time. 

B. At last Dr Losberne returned to the two ladies. 

“This is a very strange thing, Mrs Maylie,” he said. 

“The thief is not in danger, I hope?” said the old lady. 

“I don’t think he is,” replied the doctor. “Have you 
seen this thief?” 

“No,” said the old lady. 

“Nor heard anything about him?” 

“No.” 

“I was going to tell you about him when the doctor 
came in, madam, said Mr Giles. The truth was that he 
felt rather ashamed to say that he had shot only a small 
boy. 

“Rose wished to see the man,” said Mrs Maylie, “but I 
wouldn’t allow it." 

“There is nothing to be afraid of,” said the doctor. 

He is Cjuiet and comfortable now. Will you both come 
and see him while I am here?” 

“If it is necessaiy,” said Mrs Maylie. 
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The clocfor led rhc way upstairs. 

“Now ” he said, a.. lie opened the door, “h, us he 
what you (hink of hiiri." 

He drew back the curtains oftlu' bed. There, iuste; 
of the hlark evd creature tfiev had expected to see I 
a child. He wa.s worn with pain and in a deep shxn’p 
h r ann was crossed on hi.s lireast. His head rested on rl 
oihei ann. half hidden by his loryt: hair. 

They looked at him in .silence. Tiien ih<> vounaer l u 
bent o-ce, hun and gathered hi.s hair f.on, his laccC As si 
did so her tears lell upon hi.s fare. Oliver moved an 
.sniilt'd m jii.s sleep. 

“yiiat can this mean.-’” said the' elder lady. “This oo, 
child can nc-ver liave been a thief.” 

Who ran say.^” answered thedoeror. "Bad thiiwsoln. 
live in a beautiful hou.se. Evil, like death, can bc" loun 
ainong.ihe young as well a.s the old," 

“Bur at so early an age,-” cried Rose. "Howyouno h 
.s! He may np-er have known a mother’.s love err the io 
o a comfortable home. Oh, aunt, dear aunt, have pity o, 
hum r^o not ct them take this sick child to pri.smH"' 

girl to htlJur- r'"’ ‘‘"i "'f ’‘"‘y’ 

nis head. My days wtll .soon be ended. May merev be 
shown to me as I show it to others.” • 

ft ina heavwsleep 

b was esentng before Dr Losberne told the ladies ihL 
Ohvei svas awake and able to talk to them. 

of '! e‘* ^ one. oiivtT told them the stoiw 

because of ■ 

«>m-<,ra,skk child, telling 

•nd o. the teenwe d.i„g, which h.r<l tnenS 
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But there were geiulc hands and loving smiles to help 
hinr He leh calm and happy and could have died in 
perfect peace. 

C. Soon Oliver grew better and was able to thank the 
ladies for their love and care. 

''Oh, dear lady, if I could only work for you,” he said 
to Rose one day, ‘"I would work the whole day long, to 
make you happy.'’ 

‘‘We are going into the country soon,” said Rose, "My 
aunt wants you to come with us. You can help us there in 
the garden.” 

They ail had a happy time in the country. It was a com- 
pletely new life for Oliver. He wem for walks with Mrs 
Maylie and Rose. He listened while they talked of books, 
and sometimes sat near them to listen while Rose read 
aloud. He listened too when Rose played the piano in the 
evenings and sang in her sweet and gentle voice. 

He helped in tlte garden and he worked at hi.s lessons 
too. He fed Mrs Maylie’s birds and sometimes he gcitup 
at six o'clock in the morning to pick i!ower,s to puioathe 
breakfast table. 

Three months passed away — months of peace and 
beauty. Oliver was really happy; the ladies looked after 
him so well and he loved them with ali his heart. 
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I'he doctor Ird the way upstairs. 

‘‘Now,” he said, as !ie opeiu'd the door, *‘iet us hear 
\vhat you think of hin!.” 

Me drew back the cintains oi the bed. There, instead 
of the black evil creaittre tfiev had expe< ted to lay 
a child. Me was worn with pain and in a tletp sleep. His 
kTt arm was crossed on his breast. His head rested on the 
other arm, haifhidcfen by his lorea' hair. 

They lotsked at him in silence. iIh* younger ladv 
bent over fiini and gathered his hair IVom his tiu e. .As she 
did so her. tears fell upon his faec*. Olivei- moved, and 
smikni in his sleep, 

“\yhat can this mean?” said tlie eider hnly. ‘Tliis poor 
child can n(*ve?r ha\x* been a thief” 

“Who ran say?” answered thedocroi . ‘‘Bad things olten 
live in a beautiful house. Evil, like cteuh, can \)v found 
among the young as well as the old.” 

“But at so early an age!” ericx! Rose. “How' young he 
is! He may never have known a mother’s love or the jc^y 
of a comfortable !u)rnc. Oh, aunt, dear aunt, have pity on 
him! Do not let them take this sick child to prison!” 

“My dear love,” said the old lady, as she I'okkxi the 
girl to her heart, “do you think f would harm a hair of 
his head? My days wall soon hv. ended. May mere v he 
shown to me as I show it to others,” 

Hour after hour passed. Oliver was still in a heas^ sleep. 
li was evening before Dr Losberne told the iadi<‘s that 
Oliver was awake and able to talk to them. 

Thcar talk W’as a long one. Oliver told them tlie story 
of his life, and was often forced to stop, because^ of the* 
pain and his weak condition. It W‘as sad to hear the low 
voice ofa sick child, telling of all evil things he had suffered 
and of the terrible things which hard men liacl done to him. 
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But there were geutle liarids and loving smiles to help 
him. He lek cairn and happy and could have died in 
perfect peace. 


C. Soon Oliver grew better and was able to thank the 
ladies for tlteir love and care. 

‘"Oh, dear lady, if I could only work for yoiid’ he said 
to Rose one day, would work the whole day long, to 
make you happy.’’ 

‘‘Wc are going into the country soon,” said Rose. “My 
aunt wants you to come with us. You can help us there in 
the garden.” 

T hey all had a happy time in the country. It was a conv 
j)ietely new life for Oliver. He w^eiu for walks with Mrs 
Maylie and Rose. He listened wdiile they talked of books, 
and sonietiim^s sat near them to listen wiiile Rose 
aloiul. He listened too w^hen Rose played the piano in the 
evenings and sang in her sw'eet and getitle voice. 

He helped in the garden and he w'orked at his le.ssons 
too. He fed Mrs May lie’s birds and sonietintes he got up 
at six o’clock in the niorning to pick flowers to put on the 
breakfast table. 

Three months passed away— intunhs of peace 
beauty. Oliver w'as really hap])y; the ladies looked after 
him so well and he loved them \vith all lus hearts 




Fifteeim 

A STRANGE MYSTERY 


; A*;; ■■ .Spring.passed qoickly aj:iclsun:HTiei:€a: 0 icv/riiey s|ayed.' 
in, ■ .the .''f ouri try; ■ , G>Ii ver . grew : .s tronge^^■ anti ■ iieal tliier ajic! : 
happier all the rime. 

One beautiful night Oliver and the two ladies rook a 
■longerwalk 'than ■usual,. The day’ had been'wanij'aiid'there' 

'■ was" a'br'ight' iiioorr- WfH,?n they ■returned'' ^ .s'a.'t clown at' 

die piano. After playing for a little tioK' her hands 
■ ■suddenly .:btgan/ to :’shak'e, HOffiice waS' very white, 

'‘Rose, niy love!’' cried Mrs Maylie. '*Whar is this? 
What is the matter?'’ 

‘‘Nothing, aunt, nothings’ said Rose. “1 am rather 
tired. That’s alL I shall go to l>ed now and be better 
tomoiTow.” 

When morning ainie Rose was worse. It was dvdi' ilvit 
she was suffering from a serious illness. Mrs Mayhe’s grief 

; ;';;■■ .;"?'*We rmist; ■ send dor/'f >r,.- boslierne ■at oncer, ■■'' C) liyer,” .'she 
said. “! have written a letter to him. It most be cairied to 
the inn of' the nearest town, whidi is just four miles away 
over the fields. From there someont^ will ride at oncenvith 
it to (diertsey. Will you take it to the inn for me?” 

Oliver nr" olFai once across the fields witli the letter. 
He ran quickly, almost without stopping, until Iteranieto 
the little town. 

Here he stopped and looked for the inn. He found it 
and arrangcri foi* the letter to Dr Losberne to l>e takeii to 
■::Ch«Triey;at;0^ 
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B. He was coming out of the inn when he almost fell 
against a tall man in a black coat. 

“Oh!” said the man, fixing his eyes on Oliver. “What 
the devil’s this?” 

beg your pardon, sir,” said Oliver. “I was in a great 
hurry to get home and didn’t see you were coming.” 

“Death !” said the man, looking at Oliver with his large, 
dark eyes, “Who would have thought that he would rise up 
from a coffin to get in my way?” 

“I am sorry,” said Oliver, rather afraid of the strange 
man’s wild look. “I hope I have not hurt you.” 

“Curse you!” said the man in a voice of teiriblc anger. 
“Curses on your head and black death on. your heart! 
What are you doing here. 

He advanced towards Oliver as if to hit him, and dien 
suddenly fell to the ground. 

Oliver looked for a moment at the mad man (for he 
thought that he must be mad) and then ran into the inn for 
help. Some men came and carried the strange person 
inside. Then Oliver ran off as fast as he could, to make up 
for lost time. 

He soon forgot about this strange event, for when he 
got back Rose Maylie was worse and everyone thought 
that she would die. 

Late that night Dr Losberne arrived and w'cnt straight 
to Rose. Mrs Maylie and Oliver waited outside. Then the 
doctor came out. 

“It is hard,” he said, turning away as he spoke. “So 
young; so much loved; but there is very little hope.” 

C. Day after day passed. The house was very quiet. 
People whispered; anxious faces appeared at the gate 
from time to time; women and children went away in tears. 
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Oliver went to the little church and wept and prayed 
for Rose in silence. When he came back Mrs Maylie was 
sitting alone in her room. Oliver’s heart was heavy. He 
knew that Mrs Maylie always sat by Rose’s bed artd he 
wondered what change could have driven her away. 

He learned that Rose had fallen into a deep sleep, from 
w'hich she w'ould awake either to get better or to die. 

He and Mrs Maylie sat, listening, and afraid to speak, 
for hours. At last Dr Losberne came in. 

“What of Rose,^” cried the old lady. “Tell me at once! 

I can bear it. Oh, tell me, in the name of Heaven!” 

“You must be calm,” said the doctor. “Be calm^ I pray 
you, my dear madam.” 

“Tell me in God’s name! My dear child! She is dead? 
She is dying?” 

“No!” med the "doctor, with great feeling. “As God' 
i.s good, she will not die but will live to bless us all for 
years to come.” 

The old lady fell upon her knees in prayer. It was almost 
too much happiness to bear. Oliver could not weep, or 
speak, or rest. He went out and picked some beautiful 
flowers for Rose’s room. 

Every’ day Rose grew better, but she was weak fora long 
lime and could not leave her room. There were no more 
evening walks now', and 01i^'er spent much of the time in 
his own little rocjin, working at his lessons. 


D. One evening, after a hot summer’s day, Oliver sat 
at his books. He had been reading for a long while and 
felt tired and half asleep. 

Suddenly the room seemed to fade, and he seemed 
to be back in Fagin’s house again. There .sat the ten ible 
old man in the corner, pointing at him and whispering to 
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another man who sat beside him witii ins fare turned away. 

'He thought he heard Fagin say, '‘That’s tlie boy, sure 
cnougir Come away.” 

"The boy!” the other man seenuxt to answi/r. "Could 
I ever mistake him ? I. could pi.)inf him out even in a 
ci'owd of ghosts. If' he lay m his colFin fifty leer deej) I 
should know where fte was e\'en if there wasnh a mark 
alne/e to show it..” 

TFic irtan s(‘(‘ined to say this with such fieice anger and 
hatred thai Oliver awoke with rite lear, and jumped up. 

Gooii HiMven! What was that, which sent the !)k)od 
rushing to his heart and took away iioin him at! power 
to speak or move? There — fhere-— at the window— Hose 
b<*l<jre him— 5c.> c lose that he c ould have altnost touched 
him — tliere sroocl Fagin ! Am! besidc;him, white with anger 
tn' fear or both, stood the veiy man who had met him 
outside tlie inn. 

h was hut a second — ^and thew were gone. But they 
had seen Itirn and he them, and their look was fixed in his 
mcinojy^ as if it had been cut in stone* and set before him 
from his birth. 

He stood quite still fora moment and then, jtunping 
liont tlie window into the garden, railed for heljii in a loiicf 
\<)icc‘. 

The ser vants came running. All Oliver could say was, 

"Was it a man?” criert Mr Giles, taking up a liea\y 
stick. ‘‘Which way did he go?” 

"Over tlui-e!” nied Olivet . 

Mr Giles lan off*; Brinies iollow'ed him. Oliver ran 
be^hind, and Dr Losberne, who had been taking a shon 
walk, joined in the hum. but the two men were nowheie 
to be found. 
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'‘l! mils! hven a dreanv. Oliver/’ said Dr Losberne. 

‘"Oil no, iiuie(“d replied Oliver. ‘"I saw old 

Fagin — 1 ani suse of that. I saw them both as dear as I 
am see yon now/' 

: ''Who,, was file other iTian.?’’ asked Dr Losbenie. . 
i ': 'Hlie' :veiw tnan I told you o{\ who tame so 

isuddeoly upoii me/at the inn/' said Oliver. i'We had'.oiir 
eyes': fixed’ liill ^.lipon each other; and I am sure of it/’ 

' : ^^'-'Thjsv i's ' vaw said. .Dr Losberne. They coir 

::diiiied' 'to/seairh for the ■ two men, ■■but withoui siuress. 

■ Tlue iiexi 'day, M Giles was 'sent to all the innsjbr miles 
arourul tchask'abcM^it.fd^ mo strangers, hm no one could 
\ rtilhiin amthing.' 

,The:day aii:er that Oliver went with Dr Losberne to the 
town, hni iiiey could discover nothing, and the strange 
■' visit, rerriained a'' complete. mystery. , ■ ■■ ■ 


Siixteeini ' 

EimBlE'- AND THE STRANGER:. 


A« In tilt* wm khouse where Oliver was born Mr 
. was 'sitti'ng^ Ifo; 'the .hre., ■M,e was. drinking.his tea andreadiiig 
the pape r, wlui) a man came to see him. The man was tall 
and d*aik aiu! wore a black coat. It was the man whom 
Oliver luid seen ai the inn., and later outside his window 
w'ith Fagin. 

think I know you, Mr Bumble/’ said the stranger, 
.an-' p the workhoiise,;:,are yoii.mot'?’ ' :: 

' am now master of the .workhouse;” said Mr Bumble 
slowly and in an important voice. ''Master ot the work- 
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*'Xo\v please listen to me/’ said the stranger. “I want 
you to tell me something, i don’t ask you to dp it {or 
nothing. Take this to begin witlr*’ 

As he spoke he pur two gold coins on the table. Mr 
Bumble took them and put them in his pocket. 

''Try to remember something, Mr Bumble/’ said the 
stranger. "‘Let me see — twelve years ago last winter.” 

"Tt’s a long time,” said Mr Bumble. 

‘"Something happened in your workhouse then/’ said 
the man. “A boy was born there.” 

“We have had many boys born in the workhouse,” said 
Mr Bumble. 

“I speak of one,” said the stranger. “He was a little 
boy with a thin face. He was sent out to work to help make 
coffins. Then he ran away.” 

“Why, you mean Oliver! Young Twist!” said Mr 
B'umble. “I remember of course. He was a really bad—” 

“It’s not of him I want to hear/’ said the stranger. 
“I wish he had made his own coffin and put his body in 
it ! No, I wish to hear about a woman : the old woman 
who looked after his mother. Where is she?” 

“Where is she?” said Mr Bumble. “She died last 
winter.” 

B. The stranger looked at Mr Bumble in silence. He 
seemed lost in thought for a few minutes. Then he rose 
to go. 

“Wait!” said Mr Bumble. “When that old woman died 
slie had a friend with hei' — iuiother old woman Ifoin the 
wf^rkhouse. She is still alive and perhaps she can help 

“How can i find her'^” asked the stranger. 

“Only through me ” said Mr Bumble. 
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“When?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“At nine in the evening,” said the stranger taking a 
piece of paper and writing an address on it. “Bring her 
to me at this place and in secret.” 

W'ith these words he left the room. Mr Bumble looked 
at the paper and saw that it 'had no. name on it. He got 
up and ran after the man. 

“What do you want?” cried the man, turning round 
quickly, as Bumble touched him on the arm. “Why are 
you following me?” 

“Only to ask a question,” said the other, pointing to the 
piece of paper. “What name am 1 to ask for?” 

“Monks,” answered the man and walked quickly away. 

C. It was a hoc summer et ening. Mr Bumble came down 
to a deserted spot by the rit-er. An old woman was with 
him. There -were a few houses, almost all in ruins, near 
the edge ol the river. 

“The place should be somewhere near here,” said Mr 
Bumble, looking at the piece of paperby the light of his 
lamp. 

“Hullo!” said a voice from an old empty' house just 
near them. “Come in, both of you.” 

They went in. The man in the black coat closed the door 
behind them. 

“Now,” he said. “Let us come to our business. Is this 
the woman?” 

“Yes,” said Mr Bumble. 

“Now,” said the stranger, addressing the old woman, 
“Mr Bumble tells me that you were with a certain old 
woman on the night she died. She told you something 
in .secret, I believe?” 
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'‘About the ivK)tlu*i' of Oliver Twist/’ said the old 
woman. "'Yes, that's right.” 

“What did siie sav?” 

"How much is it wordi to vou:^” said Mr Bumble. 

"h mav b<* Wurth noihing or h mav be W'orili twenh' 
:|:K3imds/;"’'said.'M:<mks./T^^ it; Orst.” 

■■■ ■ “Add fiveqibiinds: t;wenrv:^"hv,e::poimds 
in said' Air Buinblef ■“f'.'will . pav; the old ’woinan 

■what I ihirik. is;iighr for 1ier:,,;Yoii must give roe 'die twenty " 
;fi\e:poyra:!s';first.''TlKar slKrwiii;sp Not''befer'e.” , 

■ ■ '^“T\venrvdive |X>ui!ds !” cried AlfuW 
V “Tliaris what I said. It’sVnor very rriiich./; ’ 

■ ■“iSj'ot; very' nuic^h fbi* -a yrnah; secret' wh iclt'!'nay;l;)e ■notlri irg' 
when ids iold!” c rie<! Monks. "A secret whidi has 
Ireeu hidden for avehe wars past or inoie! It’s far too 
much.” 

' ;“Take itor have it/'''said. M'r;Bunible.y ■ 


D* Monks thought for a moment. Then he* look some ^ 
nionev from his pocket. He counted out rwcaitv- five gold 
coins and gave* them to Mr Bumble. 

“Now,” he said. “Leris Itear tlie stor\ 

"When old Sally died,” said the old woman, “slieand 
;'L':;werc!:alpne;ri ,y >'■-:; ;'-v,v;cy ":C' ■; yy: ;t'/';'y ■ 

“Was iheye no one else near?” asked Monks. "No one 
who could have heartl vou and understood what you were ^ 
saving to each other?” 
yy-.'- '^NbtwAduh’’ yrepliecl: ■■■tlicf oldy-w 

alone, 1 stood alone lx‘sidc the l)odv when deatit canu^ 
over it.” 

'y;;;wGc)dd/’-:'saidrM ■'y'''C;:;y::yy'?';;'-^ 

■-■';y“'ShA:ys|k>k,eri:dri;a:'young-^ygirly'*’yep 

'‘a young girl who had brought a child into the world ; 



Mr Biml/le utid (he Stranjfer j i 

some vf.irs beldrc-— in tiuit Mini' lonin, in ihat samt'hi-<! 

■] be chilli w.ib iheonc named OlivciTwisi by Mr Buntble.” 
•‘Gd on,” said Monks. 

“Old Sailv ro!d me (hai the yoitiisj; nuntier had j>iv! 
her something before she died. She had pi ayed lier, almost 
with iter last irrcath, to keep it [or the ciiild.” 

•‘And did she keep it foi the boy:' What ditl shedo wiih 
it A’ crieii Monks. 

‘.Site kept it for herseif. She never gave it to tlte chiki , " 
“And shen.f” 

“Site sold it to me later on, when the didil liad b h 
i'-e workiiouse.” 

v'^here is it now?” cried Monks. 

“Hei'e.” said the woman. Site threw a small bag on lo t la:- 
table. Monks tore it open. It contained a little gold 
of.-itment, in which there were two pieces of hair. ; ' 

,! plain gold wedding t ing. 

'rite ring ha.s the wx>rd ‘Agrtes’ inside it,” said thecio 
woman. “That was the name of the child’s mother.” 

“Aiul this !s all ?” said Monks, looking again at thet\><> 
:;smalf i?hj'hets.T' .p; p:: :y;yyv:?yv;'::^ A::p A 
“All,” replied the woman. 

There was a silence. Mr Btimlile hail berm silent while 

Mheyy vieFe7':ta!king.;ollien die; „ said:;-; 

questions ?" 

; :;-?;“'You;;'TTiay?a:sk,”: sai:d;;Mc!nks, V“hut TyhetherM ■artsw^ 

or not is anoiiier question.” 

“First,” said Mr Bumble, “is this wh,u \o!i exfiected to 
get.:*” 

;:::-;:“dt;: ;isv’'p,;;;twsweted; ' Monks..? ::“d\1ratyds;.;yAtir ' otl'wt:; 
question ?” 

;?::;; “W|ia|:;:>.!i:i'''yoii-^intend; to'a:lfr:-ahG-tft?it:?;Giih;dr:he'-d!sei;f 
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“Never,” replied Monks, “nor against tne either. Now 
’ come with me and I will show you what I am going to do 
with these two ornaments.” 

I He led them out of the old house and down to the river. 
It was raining now and the water was running fast. 

“There!” said Monks, throwing the bag'into the river. 
“That is the end of that! There is nothing more to say. 
And you two will keep quiet about all diis.^” 

“You may depend on us, Mr Monks,” said Mr Bumble, 
bowing. 

* “I am glad to hear that,” said Moiiks. “And nowgood- 
; bye. Light youx lamp and get away from here as fast as 
i you can.” 

t Seventeeini 

I NANCY LEARNS A SECRET 

? A. Bill Sikes Jay on his bed, covered by his coat. He had 
; been ill for several weeks. His dog sat by the side of the 
j bed. A young woman sat near the window. She looked so 
; white and thin that it was difficult to see that she was 
j Nancy. 

I “How do you feel tonight. Bill.?” she said. 

I “As weak as water,” said Bill. 

I The door opened and Fagin came into the room. He 
! was followed by Dawkins and Charles Bates, carrying 
j a box. Sikes looked at them in surprise, 
i “What evil wind has blowm you here.?” he asked. 

I “No evil wind at all, my dear,” said Fagin. ’"Evil 
I winds blow nobody any good and I’ve brought someinmg 
I good with me that you’ll be glad to see. Dawkins, nty 



open the 1’k.)x atui Fiiil iht: iirtk* thin^iis diat we 
''peni. all our niuney rut \\\\h iuornirvi''.'’ 

Davvkins onruerl ihe I'avx, jud (Jutrk^ Bates put the 
thiie^s nil die table, 

lovelyr pime ohnieai, Biile' said Charley. * ‘Sorne '' 
;gc;>rki' ■s:rri>i,igJ tea a iid ;si>me i :;S uga r F^resh ' bread^ ■; 

uao, cheese, and a fniUiU id si'/nieiiiing gooal. Fine, drink 
this,:: Bril d'h' 

'Bill 'drank ilie'glass-ai'uiK'C.' y' 

“■■Goodv"' ''said ’Fagiru rubi)ing his' '.hands : with great 
pleasure. ‘Aou're bener. Bilk 1 can see.'" 

' "'Better !".':.cTi€cl .BiH.. niighr ha\’ed:>c(aialead:r\venty ;' 

limes over l)dbre you'd have done ainthing to h<ij;>nie. 
What do you mean by leaving me like this lor tliree weeks, 
.;,you. devil'?’’’ ’ , 

“Just listen to him, boys,” said Fagin. “When we've 
brought him all these beautiful things.” 

“Thesi^ things are all right,” said Bill, “but tvhat have 
■■you. got ■to.'Say for yourself?. Why did you .leave me here,:.; 
ill and without money 

“I (ouldn’t help it, Bill,” said Fagin. “I can’t explain 
ii all here bur I couldn’t help it, upon my honour.” 

“rpon your honour! Your honour! Have yrni any 
honour?” said Sikes. “Flere, cut me a piece of meat, imv 
ii\ you bms,” 

“Don i Uc angn , my dc‘ar,” said Fagin. “I never tbrgm 
ViHc Bill; nt ver onci*. But when I heard that our plan 
had tailed and yoc? iiaii left Oliver beKmd, 1 thought it 
best U) keep) tjuief and stay away fror ^ London ibr a 
while." 

“\€: ’ saiii Bill, ’“and it it hadn’t been for the. girl, 

I might have <li<tL” 

“Thr re now. Bill,” said Fagim “‘^f it had.n't bet^n for 
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the And who but poor old Fagin was it that found 
you such a useful girl?” 

‘That’s true. Bill,” said Nanc7. 'Tet liim be; let him 


B. *‘Now listen to roe, Bilh” said Fagin. ‘'We have got 
to gti Oliver back. He’s worth a lot of money to irK% BilL” 

‘"How can you get him hack ?” said Bill. 

''He’s .staying with Miss Maylie and her aunt. And i 
think we have a chance now, Bilk They have come to 
London from tlK;\cottnny and they’rt* staying at a hotel 
near Hyde' Park. WeTl make aiKttheratteinpt to get Oliver 
back. Nancy shall help us again. Why, Naniy, how white 
you look!” 

‘‘White ?” said the girl, covering her eyes with her hands. 

“Quite terrible. What have you been doing to your- 
sell'?”. 

“Nothing that I know of, except sitting in this room 
for weeks and weeks,” was the answer, 

“Well, you can go out now,” '%\id Sike.s. need some 
inonty and you can go back with Fagin to hi.s house and 
gc‘t it lor me. 111 have a sleej) while you’re gone!” 

“I haven’t any money,” said Fagin, 

“You’ve got lots at home,” said Bill. 

“Lots!” cried Fagin, holding up his hands. “I haven! 
as mudt ;ls w^ottld—” 

“I don! know how much youVe got and I dare say 
you hardly know yourself, as it would take a good long 
time to count it,” said Bill Sikes; "‘bur I must have 
some tonight and thatks flat. Take Nancy with you to get 

Fagin was not very pleased, bur in the end he agreed 
and left for home, followed by Nancy. 
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C* said Fa«in when thc 7 n^ached his rooni/' *1 

go and get you tin* TUorK^y, Nancy. This is thekey ofa Jittle 
box in which I keep a few things away from the boys, my 
, dear. I never put my inooey away, for fVe none to put 

|i [ ' ■ away, my dear — iia ! ha ! ha ! — none to put away, It“s poor 

work, Nances and I get no thanks; but I like to see the 
young peo{)Ic around me; and I bear it all, I bear it all 
Quiet!” he said, quickly hiding the key in his pocket. 
“Who’s that? Listen.” 

They heard the sound of a man’s voice on the stairs, 
“ft’s the man whom I was expecting to see,” whispered 
Fagin. “Not a word about the money while he’s here, 
Nancy! He won’t stop long. Not ten niiiRites, iny dear.’^ 
Fagin took the candle to the door. A man in a black 
coat stood there. Jr was Monks. Hedrewback when hcMv 
Nancy.: . 

“Only one of' my young people,” said fagin. 
move, Nancy,” 

Monks came in. 

“Any news?” asked Fagin. 

“And good?” 

“Not bad,” saiti Monks with a smile. “1 have been quick 
enough this time. Let me have a word with you.” 

Fagin led the way to another room. Nancy quickly took 
off her shoes, followed tficrn and stood quietly near the 
door. She listened to all that they said. 

Fifteen miiuuc*s latex she returned tc; the roc^in. Monks 
went down the stairs into the street, and Fagin came back. 

“Why, Nancy, you look whiter than ever,” he said. 
“Are you sure you’re all right, my dear?” 


“Quite all right,” said Nancy. “Come, give me the 
moiKW and let me get back.” 
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There were tears in her eyes, but Fagin did not see them. 
He counted out the money for Sikes and gave it to Nancy. 
She took it, said goodbye quickly and left the house 


Ei.g’lhiteeim 

A VISIT TO MISS MAYLIE 


A. The next day Bill Sikes felt a little better and Nancy 
went out to buy food and drink with the money Fagin had 
provided. 

Sikes drank a great deal. 

“Fagin’s right,” he said to Nancy tliat evening. “You’re 
looking white as a ghost. Come, put on your old face or 
I’ll change it so you won’t know it again when you do want 
it. Pour out another drink for me.” 

Nancy obeyed without speaking and watched Sikes 
as he drank. He fell back with his eyes closed; then his 
eyes opened again; then closed once more. After two or 
three minutes he sprang up with a look of terror, then 
fell back again and lay in a deep and heavy sleep, 

“At last!” whispered Nancy as .she rose. “The drink 
has made him sleep. I must go now or I may be too late,” 

She put on her hat and looked round in fear, as if she 
expected every moment to feel Sikes’s heavy hand on her 
shoulder. She closed the door without a sound and was 
soon hurrv’ing along through the busy London streets. 

As the dock struck ten she entered the hall of a quiet 
family hotel near Hyde Park. 

“Now, what do you want here?” asked one of the 
servants. He saw that .she was while and thin and wearing 
old clothes. 
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‘‘I want to see a lady who is staying here.’’ 

‘‘A lady!” was the reply. “What lady?” 

“Miss Maylie.” , ‘ 

“What name am I to say?” 

“It’s of no use saying any,” replied Nanqr. 

“Nor business?” said the servant. 

“No, nor that neither,” answered the girl. “I must 
^:.see' the. lady.”"/;, 

“Come,” said the servant, pushing her towards the 
door. “None of this. Take yourself off.” 

“I shall be carried out if I go!” cried Nancy in a loud 
voice. “Isn’t there anybody here,” she said, looking 
round, “who will carry a message toMiss Maylie for me?” 

“All right,” said another of the servants, taking pity on 
her. “ni give the message to Miss Maylie for you. What 
is the message?” 

“Tell Miss Maylie that a young woman vishes to speak 
to her alone,” said Nancy, “and it’s very important.” 




The sei*vant went up the stairs. Soon he returned 
and asked Nancy to follow him. He led her to a small 
room. Rose Maylie was there. 

“I am the person you wanted to see,” said Rose in a 
sweet voice. “Tell me why you have come.” 

The kind voice and the gentle manner took Nancy by 
surprise. She burst into tears. 

“Oh, lady, lady!” she said, “If there were more like 
you in the world there would be fewer like me!” 

“Sit down,” said Rose. “If you are in trouble I shall 
be glad to help you. Please sit down.” 

“Let me stand, lady,” said Nancy. “Is — is that door 
shut?” 

“Yes,” said Rose. “Why?” 
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“Because,” said the girl, “I am going to put my life and 
the lives of others in your hands. I am the girfwho took 
Oliver back to Fagin’s house when he went out from Mr 
Brownlow’s house that night.” 

“You!” said Rose. 

“I, lady!” replied the girl. “I am that terrible 
creature — that creature who lives among thieves. I have 
never known any better life from the first moment which 
I can remember.” 

“I pity you,” said Rose. “It touches my heart to hear 
you.” 

“Heaven bless you for being so kind,” said Nancy. 
“If you knew w'hat l am sometimes you would pity me 
indeed. I have come from people who would murder me if 
they knew that I was here. But I want to tell you some- 
thing which r have heard. Do you know a man called 
Monks.3” 

“No,” said Rose. 

“He knows you, and knew you were here,” said Nancy. 
“That is how I found this hotel.” ^ 

“I never heard the name,” said Rose. 

“Then perhaps he has some other name,” said Nancy. 
“I thought of that before. Last night 1 heard him talking 
to Fagin. They know that Oliver is here and they are 
planning to catch him again. Monks intends to pay 
Fagin to get Oliver back and turn him into a thief again.” 

“But why?” asked Rose. 

“I cannot quite understand. It was difficult to hear it 
all. But Monks said to Fagin, ‘The truth about Oliver’s 
birth lies at the bottom of the river’. Then he said some- 
thing about getting the young devil’s money.” 

“What is all this.^” said Rose. 

“It is the truth, lady, though it comes from my lips,” 
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said Nanqf. “Monks wants Fagin to turn Oliver, into a 
thief again and then make him murder someone, so that 
he will lose his life. Monks said, ‘That will be the end of 
my young brother, Oliver’.” 

“His brother!” aied Rose. 

“Those were his words, lady,” said Nanq?, “and now 
it is growing late and I must get back.” 

C. “Do not go,” said Rose. “Stay here. You will be safe 
with me. Why do we not tell the police.^” 

“1 must go back,” said Nancy. “Dear lady, I must 
return. There is one among those men whom I love. I 
cannot leave him.” 

“But w'hat am I to do.!’” said Rose. 

“You must tell this story to some kind gentleman who 
will hear it as a secret and advise you what to do,” said 
Nancy. “Oliver must be saved: that is all.” 

“But where can I find you again if it is necessary .3” 
asked Rose. 

“Will you promise me that you will keep my secret and 
come alone, or with the only other person who knows 
it?” 

“I promise,” said Rose. 

“Then, if I am alive,” .said Nancy, “I will walk on 
London Bridge every Sunday night from eleven until the 
clock strikes twelve. And now goodbye, dear lady.” 

“Stay another moment,” said Rose. “Why must you 
return to those thieves when I can save you? Will you 
not stay — or at least take some money so that you can lead 
an honest life in future? I wish to help you.” 

“Not a penny,” said Nancy, bursting into tears. “You 
could help me best if you could take my life at once; I am 
worth nothing. Gqd bless you, sweet lady.” 
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She turned away and, crying aloud in her grief- she 
left the room, 

Niimeteein 

OLD FRIENDS MEET 

A. Oliver asked Rose il' they could see Mr Brownlow 
again, now that they were staying in London. He had told 
the two ladies how good and kind Mr Brownlow was, and 
how well he and Mrs Bedwin had looked after him. He 
had wanted for a long time to see his old friends again. 

Rose decided to visit Mr Brownlow and to tel! him 
Nance’s secret. She tvent with Oliver. When they arrived 
at Mr Brownlow’s house she sent up her card by the 
servant, asking to see Mr Browmlow on vety important 
business. 

The seu'ant asked her to come in. She left Oliver in the 
carriage with Mr Giles and followed the servant into an 
upper room. There she met an old gentleman who looked 
very kind. Sitting near him was another old gentleman 
who did not look so kind. 

“Mr Brownlow, sir?” asked Rose, looking from one 
gentleman to the other. 

“That i.s my name,” said the one vdth the kind face. 
“This is my friend, Mr Grirnwig. Grimwig, will you leave 
us for a few minutes?” 

Rose remembered what Oliver had told her about Mr 
Grimwig. 

“I believe that I need not give the gentleman the 
trouble of going away,” she said. “I drink he knows the 
business about which I wish to speak to you.” 
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Mr Grimwig bowed. 

“I shall surprise you very much,” said Rose, “but you 
were once very kind to a very dear young friend of mine. 
I’m sure that you will be interested to hear about him 
again. His name is Oliver Twist.” 

“Indeed !” said MrBrownlow. Both he and Mr Grimwig 
looked very surprised. 

“I’m afraid I was led to form a very bad opinion of 
this child,” said Mr Brownlow. 

“A bad boy!” said Mr Grimwig. “I’ll eat my head if 
-he’s not a bad boy!’’ 

“He is a good boy,” said Ro.se quickly. “He has a fine 
nature and a warm heart.” 

“Tell us what you know about this poor child,” said 
Mr Brownlow. “We are very interested in him.” 

B. Rose told them all that had happened to Oliver. 
She told them too that Oliver’s only sorrow for some 
months past was that he could not see his dear old friend, 
Mr Brownlow. 

“Thank God!” said the old gentleman. “This is great 
happiness to me, great happiness. But, Miss Maylie, you 
have not told us where he is now. Why have you not 
brought him with you.^” 

“He is waiting in the cairiage at the door,” said Rose. 

“At the door!” cried Mr Brownlow. He hurried out 
of the room and down the stairs without another word. 

When he had gone Mr Grimwig rose from his chair and 
walked up and down the room. Then, stopping suddenly 
before Rose, he kissed her. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said, as the young lady rose 
in some alarm'. “Tm old enough to be your grandfather. 
You’re a sweet girl. I like you— Ah! Here they are!” 
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He returned quickly to his chair as Mr Brownlow came 
in with Oliver. Mrs Bedwin came too and Oliver sprang 
into her arms; 

“My dear boy, my boy!” she cried. “God is good to 
me. I knew you would come back. Where have you been all 
diis time? I have never forgotten you.” 

While Oliver and the old lady were talking and laughing 
and crying and kissing, Mr Brownlow led Rose into 
another room. There he heard the stmw of Nancy’s visit 
to Rose. 

C« “This is a very strange mystery^” said Mr Brownlow, 
“and we shall never get to the bottom of it until we find this 
man, Monks.” 

“Only the girl Nancy can help us there,” said Rose, 
“and she cannot be seen until next Sunday, My aunt 
intends to return to the countr)^ before then.” 

“You must explain matters to your aunt and ask her to 
stay in London a week or two longer,” said Mr Brownlow. 
“I suppose it is not possible to see Nancy before next 
Sunday.^” 

“No,” said Rose. “Wc arranged it like that, and 1 do 
not want to break my promise in any w^ay.” 

“Veiy well,” said Mr Brownlow. “I will walk with you 
over London Bridge next Sunday night. It seems that we 
can do nothing until then. And I suggest we keep these 
matters secret even from Olivc^r himself” 

“Yes indeed,” said Rose. “We must do nothing to 
trouble his happiness.” 

“And now let us join the otliers,” said Mr Browmlow, 
“and I hope, my dear young lady, dial you will do us the 
honour of taking tea with us before returning to your 
hotel/^ . 


A MIDNIGHT APPOINTMENT 


A. It was Sunday night. The church clock struck the 
hour. Sikes and Fagin w’ere talking but they stopped to 
listen. Nancy looked up and listened too. Eleven. 

“Nearly midnight,” said Sikes, “and a dark and heavy 
night too. A good night for business.” 

“What a pity, Bill, my dear,” said Fagin, “that there’s 
no business quire ready for us tonight.” 

“Yes, you’re right,” said Sikes. “I feel like work tonight. 
Hullo, Nancy, where are you going at this time of night?” 

“Not far,” said Nancy, putting on her hat and going 
towards the door. 

“That’s no answer. Where are you going?” 

“I say, not far.” 

“And I say where? Do you hear me?” 

“! don’t know where,” said the girl. 

“Then I do,” said Sikes, “Now'here. Sit down.” 

“Tm not well. I told you that before,” said Nancy. 
“I want a breath of air.” 

“Put your head out of the window,” said Sikes. 

“There’s not enough there,” said the girl. “I want it 
in the street,” 

“Then you won’t have it,” answered Sikes, He rose and 
shut the door. He took Namy’s hat from her head and 
threw it on the lloor, “Now' stay quietly where you are, 
will you?” 

“You needn’t think a hat will stop me!” shouted Nancy. 
“Let me go at once. At bnce!” 

“No!” said Sikes. 
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“Tell him to let me go, Fagin. It’ll be better for him 
Do you hear me?” cried Nancy. 

“Hear you!” cried Sikes. “Yes and if I hear you fqr 
half a minute longer I’ll set the dog on you.” 

“Let me go, Bill!” cried Nancy, kneeling on the floor. 
For only one hour — do — do!” 

The girl’s mad!” cried Sikes, seizing her bv the arm 
“Get up!” ' ■ 

“Not till you let me go. Never! Never!” 

Sikes pulled her to her feet and threw her into a chair. 
She fought and cried until the clock struck twelve. Then 

she became quiet, 

“What a strange girl she is!” said Sikes to Fagin. 

“I’ve never known her like this before,” said Fagin 
He was thinking hard: “Why has Nancy behaved in this 
strange way?’’ 

B. Fagin thought: “Nancy is tired of Bill. She has found 
a new friend. Perhaps I can get her to work for me against 
Bill. Perhaps I can even get her to poison him. Women have 
done such things before now. I must arrange for Charley 
Bates to follow her and see where she goes at night.” 

Aloud he said, “I must go now, Bill. Will someone 
give me a light down the stairs?” 

“Give him a light to the door,” said Bill to Nancy. “It’s 
a pity he should break his neck himself with no one there 
to enjoy the sight.” 

Nancy, with a candle, followed the old man down the 
stairs. When they got to the door Fagin whispered, “What 
is it, Nancy, dear?” 

‘‘What do you mean?” said Nancy. 

“What is the reason of all this? If Bill is so hard with 
you, why don’t you—?” 


A Midnight Appointment isi 

“Well?” said the girl, as Fagin stopped, with his mouth 
almost touching her car, and his eyes looking into hers. 

“No matter just now. We’ll talk of this again. You have 
a friend in me, Nancy, a firm friend. If you have any 
trouble with someone who treats you like a dog, then 
come to me, I say, come to me. You know me, don’t you, 
Nancy?” 

Nanq' laughed : “I know you very well !” she said. Then 
she turned away. “Good night!” 

C. It was Sunday night again. The church clocks struck 
a quarter to twelve. Two persons appeared on London 
Bridge. One was Nancy and the other was Charley Bates, 
hiding in the shadows. 

Soon two more figures appeared: a young lady and an 
old gentleman. 

“Come down the steps here,” said Nancy. “I am afraid 
to Speak to you on the public road. Down the steps here at 
the end of the bridge.” 

They went down the steps. 

“This is far enough,” said Mr Brownlow. “You were 
not here last Sunday, I understand?” 

“I couldn’t come,” said Nancy, “I was kept back by 
force.” 

“By whom?” 

“By the man that I told Miss Maylie about. It’s not 
ea.sy for me to leave him unless he knows why. I had to 
give him a drink to make him sleep when I wanted to visit 
Miss Maylie at the hotel first of all.” 

“Did he awake before you returned?” 

“No, and neither he nor any of the others knows any- 
thing about it.” 

“Good,” said Mr Brownlow. “Now, first we must find 
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this man Monks and ieam his seaet. Then Fagin must 
be put in prison. Oliver can nev'er be safe while Fagin 
is free. You must tell the police about Fagin.!’ 

“I will not do it! I will never do it!” cried Nancy. 
“Fagin is a devil — ^he has been worse than a devil to me— 
but I will never do it!” 

“Tell me why,” said Mr Brownlow. 

“Miss Maylie knows the reason,” said Nancy. “If Fagin 
is taken by the police, Bill Sikes will be taken too — ^and 
I love him.” 

“Then,” said Mr Brownlow, “put Monks in our hands 
and we will do nothing to Fagin without your permission. 
Tell us all you know about Monks.” 

D. Nancy began to describe him. 

“He is rail and dark, with wild eyes. I think that he is 
young. About twenty-eight. When he walks he looks over 
his shoulder, first to one side and then to the other. Some- 
times he behaves in a strange way, and bites his hands. 
Why do you look so surprised, Mr Brownlow.^” 

“It is nothing,” said Mr Brownlow’. “Please continue.” 

“He wears black clothes. On his neck there is — 

“A broad red mark like a burn.^” a ied Mr Brownlow. 

“What’s this?” said Nancy. “Do you know him?” 

“I titink I do,” said Mr Brownlow. “We shall see. It 
may not be the same person.” 

He seemed lost in thought for a moment. “It must 
be he!” he said to himself. “It must be he!” He held out 
his hand to give Nancy some money. 

“I have not done this for money,” she .said. “I have 
done it for Oliver and for the sweet lady.” ■ 

“Please take the money,” said Rose. “It may help you 
in an hour of need and trouble.” 
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“God bless you,” said Nanqr. “Now I must go on my 
way. Good night, good night.” 

She left them. Rose and Mr Brownlow went slowly up , 
the steps of the bridge. Charley Bates had disappeared 
from the shadows. He was running towards Fagin’s house 
as fast as his legs could cany him. 

Twenty-Odnie 

NANCY IS MURDERED 

A. It was nearly two hours before sunrise. Fagin sat 
waiting in his room. His face was so white and his eyes 
were so red that he looked like some terrible spirit risen 
from the grave. 

His face was turned tow'ards a candle that stood on 
the table by his side. His t ight hand was raised to his lips. 
Deep in thought, he bit his long black nails. 

Charley Bates lay on the floor, fast asleep. The old man 
looked at him from time to time and then back at the 
candle again. 

His thoughts w-ere terrible ones: hatred of Nanq^, who 
had dared to talk wdth strangers, anger at the failure of 
his plans, fear of ruin and prison ancl death. 

He sat without moving until he heard a footstep in the 
street. 

“At last!” he whispered. “At last!” 

He opened the door and came back into the room 
with Bill Sikes. Sikes carried a box, which he put on the 
table. 

“There!” he said. “Take that. It’s been trouble 
enough to get it. I thought I should have been here 
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three hours ago. The police have got Dawkins. He’s in : 
prison now.” ■ 

Fagin took the box and sat down again without 
speaking. i 

B. Fagin sat with his eyes fixed on Sikes. 

“What’s the matter.^” cried Sikes. “Why are you 
looking at me like that .T’ 

Fagin raised his hand, but he could not speak. 

“Have you gone mad too .3” shouted Sikes. 

“No, no. Bill,” said Fagin. “It’s not you. You’re not 
the person I’m thinking about. But I have got something 
to tell you.” 

“Speak then,” said the thief, “and be quick, or Nancy 
will think I’m lost.” ; 

“Lost!” cried Fagin. “She already thinks that, Bill.” j 
Sikes looked at him in surprise. Then he seized him • 
by the neck w'ith his hands and shook him. s 

“Speak, will you.^*” he said. “Open your mouth and say ' 
what you’ve got to say. Out with it, you old devil !” i 

“Suppose that Charley Bates did something,” began 1 
Fagin. ! 

Sikes turned round to see where Bates was sleeping, | 
as if he had not seen him before. I 

“Well?” he said. 

“Suppose he told other people about us, describing us ' 
all and saying vbat we did and where we lived. Suppose I 

he went out at night in secret and told these people where i 

they could find us, so that the police might take its. j 
Suppose he did this, what then? What would you do?” 

“What then!” shouted Sikes with a terrible curse. 
“What would I do to him? I’d kill him — ^I’d get his head 
under my boot and crack it into pieces.” 
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“What if I did it?” 

“I’d crack your head too, until it looked as if a heavy 
carriage had gone over it.” 

“You would?” 

“Would I!” cried Sikes. “Try me!” 

“If it was Dawkins, or Toby or Bet— ” 

“I don’t care who,” said Sikes. “Whoever it was. I’d 
seive them the same.” 

Fagin looked hard at Bill. Then he turned to the 
sleeping boy and woke him. 

“Poor Charley,” said Fagin. “He’s tired— tired #-ith 
watching her so long— watching her. Bill.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Sikes. 

C. Fagin made no answer. Charley” Bates Sat up and 
rubbed his eyes. 

“Tell me what you told me before, Charley, once 
again— just for him to hear,” said Fagin, pointing* to 
Sikes. 

“Tell you what?” asked Charley, still half asleep. 

“About— NANCY,” said Fagin, holding Sikes by the 
arm as if to stop him from leaving the house before he 
had heard enough. “You followed her?” 

“Yes.” 

“To London Britlge?” 

“And there she met two people?” 

“So she did;” 

“A gentleman and a lady. She had been to see them 
before. They asked her to tell them about Monks. They 
knev,^ where we lived and how we could best be watched. 
She told them everything. .She did, didn’t she?” cried 
Fagin. half mad with anger. 
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“That’s right,” said Charley. 

“And what did they say about last Sunday?” 

“They asked her why she didn’t come last Sunday as 
she promised. She said she couldn’t.” 

“Why— why? Tell him that.” 

“Because she was kept at home by Bill, the man she 
told them of before.” 

“Let me go!” cried Sikes in tenible anger, breaking 
away fi'om Fagin. He threw the old man from him, and 
rushed out of the room. 

‘^ill, Bill!” cried Fagin, following him quickly. “A 
word. Only a word. You won’t be too — too rough?” 

Sikes made no answer; he pulled open the dooi', and 
ran out into the silent streets to his home, 

D. He reached home and -entered his room. He shut the 
door and put a heavy table against it. 

Nancy was lying on the bed. She had been asleep. 

“Get up!” said Sikes. 

“It is you. Bill,” she said, with an expression of 
pleasure at his return. 

“It is,” was the reply. “Get up.” 

“Bill,” said Nancy, in a low voice of alarm, “why do 
you look at me like that?” 

Sikes looked at her for a few seconds. Then he seized 
her by the hair; he pulled her to the middle of the room 
and put his heavy hand upon her mouth. 

“Bill, Bill!” she said. “I won’t cry out — speak to 
me! — -Tell me what I have done!” 

“You know what you have done you she-devil! You 
were watched tonight. You were followed to London 
Bridge. Every word you said was heard.” 

“Then spare my life for the love of Heaven, as I 
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spared yours!” cried the girl, throwing her arms round 
him. “Bill, dear Bill, you cannot have the heart to kill 
me. Oh, think of all I have done for you! I have been true 
to you, Bill, upon my soul I have!” 

Bill fought to get his arms free, but Nancy’s arms were 
round his, and he could not pull them away. 

“Bill,” cried Nancy, tr^'ing to lay her head upon his 
breast. “That gentleman and the dear lady will help us~I 
know they will. They' have given me money. Let us both 
leaV- this terrible place and lead betteiTives faraway from 
here. 1 1 is never too late to be sorry for the past and to 
Stan a new life.” 

Sikes got one arm free and seized his pistol. But, even 
in his anger, he .saw that, if he foed it, the shot would be 
heard. He held the pistol and, with all his strength, he 
struck the face which almost touched his own. He struck 
twice. 

Nancy fell. She was nearly blind with blood that poured 
from her head. Raising hcrselfwith difficulty to her knees, 
she bieathed one last prayer to God for mtTcy. 

It was a terrible sight. Sikes stepped fxick against the 
wall. He shut out the sight with his hand, then he seized 
a heavy stick and struck her down. 


Twenty -Two 

SIKES ESCAPES 

A. The sun rose over the city. It lit the room where 
the murdered woman lay. 

Sikes washed himsell and tried to rub his clothes clean, 
but there were spots that could not be removed: so he 
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cut out the pieces and burned them. The floor was co%'ered 
with biood. Even the dog’s feet had blood on them. 

Then he went out, carrying the dog. He shut the door, 
took the key, and ieft the house. 

He walked quickly through the city until he came to the 
<'ountr)' roads outside London. He lay down in a field 
and slept. 

Morning and noon soon passed. Evening came and 
Sikes walked on, directing his steps to the north. 

It was nine o’clock at night. Sikes was tired out, and 
tlic dog was hardly able to walk. He came to a village. He 
saw tlie light of the village inn and went inside. He 
bought some food and drink and sat, down in a (juier 
corner by the fire with his dog. 

The other men there were busy talking about their 
farms, and nobody noticed Sikes. 

B. He was almost asleep in his corner when a man came 
into the room. He was one of those men who went l ound 
from village to village selling things like powder and soap 
and knives. 

“What have you got in your box of treasures, Harry.^” 
said one of the men. “Something good to eat?” 

“Something very useful,” said the fellow. “Here is 
the perfect thing for removing all sorts of spots. It will 
take the marks off your clothes or your carpets. Just rub 
the mark with this an<l it comes out at once. One penny 
each!” 

Some of the men bought the things. The tnen went 
on talking. 

“One penny each! Removes all kinds of marks— from 
wim% fruit, tea, wanerv paint or blood! Here’s a markon 
the hat of tfiis gcfrtloman. Eli take it out at once.” 
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“No!” cried Sikes. “Give me that back!” 

“I’ll take it clean out, sir,” said the man. “Gentlemen, 
see the dark mark on this hat. Now whether it comes from 
wine, fruit, teai water, paint or blood — ” 

The man got no further. Sikes tore the hat front him 
and rushed out of the inn. 

C. Sikes walked on through the village. He saw the 
carriage bringing the letters from London. It passed him 
on the road and stopped at the little village post office. 
As he drew nearer, Sikes could hear the guard talking 
to the man at the post office. 

“Here’s your bag of letters,” said the guard. “Now, 
huri7 up with the letters from London, will you.^* You’re 
always late!” 

“Is there anything new up in London?” asked the man, 
as he gave him the letters. 

“People are talking about a murder,” said the guard. 
“A terrible murder!” 

“Man or woman?” 

“A woman,” said the guard. “A young woman. But 
I can’t stay here talking all night. Goodbye to you.” 

The carriage drove off. Sikes went on walking. He began 
to feel a terrible fear. Every object on the road, evety 
tree, every shadow, seemed like a giiost or a dead body. 
He seemed to see blood everywhere. 

Then he imagined tliat Nancy was following him. He 
turned round and thought he saw her eyes looking at 
him from the shadows, 

D. “I can’t go on,” he thought. “I can’t spend another 
night alone in the fields. I’ll go back to London. At least 
there’ll be somebody to talk to there. And the police vdll 
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never expect me to be staying in London. I’ll hide there 
for a week and then get away to France. Fagin will help 
me. I’ll try it.” 

He l>cgan his journey back. He went by different roads 
and he decided to enter the city by night. 

“But what about the dogP” he thought. “The police 
must guess that the dog is with me. They will tell about 
the dog in their descriptions, and that will help people 
to find me more easily.” 

He.decided to drown the dog. He came near to a small 
river. Picking up a heavy stone, he tied it to his handker- 
chiel. The dog looked -up into his master’s face. 

Sikes went down to the edge of the river. The dog did 
not follow. 

“Come here!” cried Sikes. “Do you hear me.^” . 

The dog advanced, and then moved back. 

“Come back here!” cried Sikes. 

The dog stopped still for a ntoment, then turned, and 
ran away as fest as it could. 

Sikes called and called, and then sat down and waited 
for it to return. But no dog appeared and at last Sikes 
continued his journey alone. 


MONKS IS CAUGHT 


A. Night was falling when Mr Bnwnlow stepped down 
from his carriage and knocked at his own door. Two of 
his servants came, and together they helped out a second 
man from the carriage and took him into the house. This 
man was Monks. 
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*‘Now/' said Mr Brownlow, as they sat down. ‘‘We 
have much to talk about.’’ 

“How dare you bring me here like this.^” said Monks. 
-“You are my father’s oldest friend: how dare you treat 
me like rhis.^” 

“It is because I was your father’s oldest friend that I 
wish to talk to you,” said Mr Brownlow. “It is because 
of my friendship with your father, and my love for his 
beautiful sister, your aunt. I hoped to manw her, but 
she died young. It is because of these past loves that I 
wish to talk to you, Edward Leeford.” 

“What has the name to do with it?” said Monks. 
“Leeford was my name once but I have changed it now\” 

“I am glad you have changed it,” said Mr Brownlow. 
“It was once her name. I cannot forget that.” 

“What do you want with me?” said Mr Monks. 

“You have a brother,” began Mr Brownlow. 

“I have no brother,” said Monks. “You know I was 
an only child. Why do you talk to me about brothers?” 

“Listen to me,” said Mr Brownlow. “I know ai! your 
family history, I know of your father’s unhappy marriage 
and how your father and mother separated. Your fattier 
was still young at the rime. Later he met some new 
friends — a man with tw’o beautiful daughters, one aged 
nineteen and the other still a baby.” 

. “What’s this to me?” asked Monks. 

“Your fiither Idl in love with the daughter of nineteen,” 
continued Mr Brownlow. “It is a true Storys of griefand 
sorrow. Your father was then veiw rich. A member ol the 
family died and left him a lot of money. Then your father 
died suddenly, and all his money went to his separated 
wife, and to you, their son.” 

“Well?” said Monks. “Is this all you have to tell me?” 
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B. “No,” said Mr Brovmlow slowly, fixing his eyes upon 
the other’s face. “Your father came to see me just before 
he died.” 

“I never heard of that,” said Monks. 

“He came,” said Mr Brownlow, “and he left with me, 
among some other things, a picture of this young girl 
whom he loved. He had painted the picture himself. He 
was planning to go away and he could not take it with 
him. He asked me to take care of it for him. He was going 
to take the young girl with him and go to another country. 
And then — he died.” 

Mr Brownlow stopped for a moment. 

“I went to see the young girl after his death,” he said, 
“But she had disappeai-ed. I never saw her again. Later 
her child was born in the workhouse. That child was your 
half-brother — Oliver Tw'ist. I did not know this until 
chance brought Oliver into my house.” 

“What.^” cTied Monks. 

“Yes,” said Mr Brownlow. “Oliver stayed with me 
for a time. I did not know who he was then, but I saw how 
like the picture he was. I began to wonder where he came 
from. But I need not tell you that he was taken away from 
me.” 

“I know nothing about that!” cried Monks. 

“We shall see,” said Mr Brownlow. “Let me continue. 
I lost the boy and could not find him. As his mother was 
dead, I knew that you alone could help me. I tried for 
a long time to find you.” 

“And now that you have found me,” said Monks, 
getting up, “what difference does it make.^ You have no 
proofs. You think Oliver is like the piaure — but that’s 
all. You don’t even know that the young girl had a 
child.” 
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“I did not,” said Mr Broiralow, “but in these past 
few weeks I have learned it all. You have a brother and 
you know it. Your father left a paper which your mother 
destroyed. This paper told of the future birth of a child 
and of money to be given to this child.” 

“Never!” shouted Monks. 

“I know it all,” said Mr Brownlow. “You have tried 
everything — e\’eiy evil plan — to destroy Oliver. Did you 
not tell Fagin that everything that might help Oliver lay 
at the bottom of the river? Can you say that this is not 
true?” 

Monks was silent. 

“I shall not tell the police,” said Mr Brownlow, “but 
you must see that Oliver, as your brother, gets his part 
of the money. I shall give you some papers to sign. And 
then you may go where you please. Do you agree?” 

G. Monks, torn by fear and hatred, walked up and down 
the room. He could not speak. 

The door opened and Mr Grimwig came in. 

“News of the murder,” he said. “The man will be 
taken tonight, they think. His dog has been seen by the 
police. The government has offered a hundred pounds 
for him.” 

“I will give fifty more,” said Mr Brownlow. “What 
of Fagin? Where is he?” 

“He has not been taken yet,” said Mr Grimwig. “But 
he will be. They are sure of him. I am quite certain that* 
the police will take him this week!” 

Monks looked at the two men in terror. 

“Mr Bumble has arrived,” continued Mr Grimwig. 
“He is downstairs. Will you see him now?” 

“Yes, in one moment,” said Mr Brownlow. He turned 
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to Monks. “Have you decided.^” he said in a low voice. 
“Do you agree to what I said?” 

“Yes, yes, ! agree,” said Monks. “You will keep 
everything secret?” 

“i will,” said Mr Brownlow. “You must stay in this 
house for the present. If you want to be safe, this is your 
only hope.” 

Mr Griinwig led Mr Bumble into the jrootti. 

“I am very glad to see you, sir,” said Mr Bumble to 
Mr Brownlow. “And how is our dear little Oliver? I always 
loved that boy like a son. Dear Oliver!” 

“Now,” said Mr Brownlow, pointing to Monks, “do 
you know this person, Mr Bumble?” 

“No,” said Mr Bumble. 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“I never saw him in all my life.” 

“Nor .sold him anything?” 

“No.” 

“You never saw, perhaps, a certain gold ornament and 
ring, which one of your old workhou.se women kept?” 

“No indeed,” answered Mr Bumble. “Why have I been 
brought here to answer to such nonsense as this?” 

“Mr Bumble,” said Mr Brownlow. “You need not 
continue to pretend like this. Monks has told us every- 
thing.” 

Mr Bumble knew that he must tell the truth. 

“All right,” he said. “I did receive some money from 
this. man. The ornament and the ring are somewhere 
where you’ll never get them. What then?” 

“Nothing,” said Mr Brownlow, “except that this proves 
that you are not a trustworthy person. You are not fit to 
be master of the workhouse. We shall see that you are 
removed from the ofBre. Good day to you.” 


THE DEATH OF SIKES 


A. Jacob’s Island lies in the Thames, where the river 
flows through one of the lowest, dirtiest and poorest parts 
of London. The old houses there are empty and without 
roofs; the walls are falling down; the doors are falling 
into the streets; the chimneys are black, but they give out 
no more smoke. 

Toby Crackit and Charley Bates were hiding in one of 
• these old houses. They w'ere talking together in frightened 
voices. 

“When was Fagin taken asked Toby. 

“Just at dinner-time today. 1 escaped up the chimney,” 
said Charley. 

“And Bet?” 

“Poor Bet! They rook her to see the body, to say who 
it was,” said Charley. “She went olf like a mad person, 
crying and shouting and beating her head against the 
wall. They took her to hospital.” 

“They’ll hang Fagin, and Sikes too when they get him,” 
said Toby. “I tell you, Charley, we’re in real danger.” 

“No one will find us here,” said Charley. 

As they sat talking, a noise was heard on the stairs, and 
Sikes’s dog came running into the room. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” said Toby. “Sikes can’t 
be coming here, can he? I — hope not.” 

“If he decided to come here, he’d have come with the 
dog,” said Charley. “Here! Give me some water for the 
poor beast. I think he has win a long way.” 
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The drank every drop of water, then got under 

a chair and went straight off to sleep. 

“You don’t think,” said Toby, “that Sikes has told 
anyone about this house, do you.TI don’t feel safe here 

anv more. Do you think we should go?” 

“No. We’re all right here,” said Charley. 

“Do vou think Sikes has killed himself?” asked Toby. 
“No ’’ said Charley. “If he had, the dog would want 
to lead us to where he did it. No, I think he has got out , 
of the country and left the dog behind.” ■ 

B. It was now dark. They lit a candle and put it on the 
fable. Thev drew their chairs closer together, moving 
with surprise and fear at every sound. Tliey spoke little 
and only in whispers; they seemed as silent and atraid 
iis if the body of the murdered woman lay in the next 

''^Suddenly there was a knock at the door below. Toby 
ran to the window and looked out. His w'hiw face was 
enough to tell Bates who it was. The dog too jumped up 
and ran to 'the door. 

“We must let him in,” said Charley, taking up a candle. 

“We can’t do anything else.” . . , u u.a, 

Sikes came in. His face looked old and tired; he hada 
beard of three days’ growth; he breathed qumkly and 
with difficulty; it seemed as if he was the ghost of Sikes. 
He sat down. There was a silence. Then he spoke. 
“How did that dog come here.?” 

“Alone, About two hours ago,’ said Chai ley. 

“The paper tonight says that Fagin has been taken. 
Is it true.?” 

“True,” said Charley. 

They were silent again. 
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“Gurse you both!” said Sikes, passing his handover 
his face. “Have you nothing to say to me.^” 

Neither of them answered. 

“What do you mean to do?” said Sikes. “Do you 
intend to sell me to the police or let me lie here till the 
hunt is ox'er? Come! I want an answer.” 

“You may stop here if you think ^’s safe,” said Crackit. 

There was another silence. Then Sikes spoke. 

“Has — ^it — the body — been put in the ground?” 

They shook their heads. 

“W'hy hasn’t it?” cried Sikes. “Why do they keep such 
ugly things above the ground?” 

“You devil!” shouted Charley Bates. “I’m not afraid 
of you! Toby may let you stay here, but Tin not going 
to help you.” 

Sikes threw him to the floor. His knee was on Charley’s 
neck when a loud knocking was heard. There were lights 
outside, and voices. 

“Open that door in the name of the law!” cried the 
voices. 

“They’re here! They’ve found us!” whispered iToby, 
white with teiTor. 

“Do your worst!” shouted Sikes. He picked up Charley 
from the. floor. “Here, where can I put this boy, Crackit ?” 

They took Charley dowmstairs and shut hiiti in a rootri. 

“There!” said Sikes. “That will teach the young devil 
to shout at me like that,” 

C. The voices outside grew louder. Some of the crowd 
were tiying to climb the wall. Some cried out for huUkn.s, 
others said they would set the house on Are. The crowd 
waved like a field of corn moved by an angry wind. 

“The tide!” cried Sikes. “The tide was in as I came 
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up. Give me a rope, Toby, a long rope. The people are 
all at the front of the house. I’ll drop down at the back. 
Give me a rope quickly or I shall do two more murders 
and then kill myself.” 

Toby gave him a rope. He went to the top of the house. 
He climbed to the edge of the roof and looked over. 

The water was out and the bed of the river was just one 
long piece of soft wet ground. 

The crowd outside shouted as Sikes appeared on the 
roof. At the same time he heard noises inside the house. 
People were entering. 

Sikes tied one end of the rope round the chimney. He 
tied the other end round himself. 

“1 can let myself down nearly to the ground,” he 
thought, “and then I can cut the rope and drop. Tve got 
niy knife ready in my hand.” ’ 

At that moment he looked behind him on the roof, 
thi ew his arms above his head and gave a shout of terror. 

“Those eyes again!” he cried. “I can still seehereyes!” 

He 1 ‘ell back and dropped from the roof. The rope was 
round his neck. He fell for thirty-five feet, and then there 
was a .sudden stop. There he hung and swung against the 
wall — dead. 


THE END OF THE STORY 


A. Fagin .sat in prison. Looking at the ground, he tried 
to colleci his thoughts. After a while he began to re- 
member a few words t)f what the judge had said to him: 
To he hanged by tlie neck till he was dead.” 
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As it grew dark he began to think of all the men he 
had known who had died in this way. Some of tliem had 
died because of him. There were so many that he could 
hardly count them. He had seen some of them die, and 
he had laughed at them because they died with prayers 
on their lips. And what a strange death! They dropped 
suddenly, and changed from strong and healthy men to 
hanging heaps of clothes ! 

Some of them must have stayed here in this prison. It 
was like being in a grave full of dead bodies. “Light! 
Light!” He beat his hands against the heasv door. 
“Light!” 

At last a man came wnth a candle. 

The night passed in silence, broken only by the church 
clocks sO'iking. The,.soimd of every iron bell brought him 
the same message — -Death. 

The day came. Day.^ There was no .'day: it was gone as 
soon as it came. Night fell again; a night so long and yet 
so short — ^long in its fen'iblc silence and sfiort in its 
hastening hours. 

Once he .shouted like a mad creature; another time 
he cried and tore his hair. Men of his own religion came 
to pray beside him ; but he beat them off. 

B. Monday morning came. It was the last day of his life. 
He sat there on his bed. His red hair hung down upon 
his white face. His beard was tom and twisted. His eyes 
shone with a terrible light. 

Then two officers of the prison came to see him. They 
were followed by Mr Brovmlow and Oliver. 

“Is the young gentleman to come in too.^” said one 
of the officers to Mr Brownlow. “It’s not a sight for 
children, sir.” i\ 
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“It is not indeed, my friend,’" answered Mr Browiilow, 
“but my business with this man has much to do with the 
child, Oliver has seen this man in the evil days of his 
success; I think that, even at the price of some pain and 
fear, he ought to see him now.” 

They went in. 

“What do you want here?” shouted Fagin. 

“You have some papers,” said Mr Brownlow’', “A man 
called Monks gave you some papers. We want to know 
where they are.” 

“It’s a lie!” shouted Fagin. “I haven’t any papers — nor 
one!” 

“For the love of God,” said Mr Brownlow, “do not 
say that now. You are vei 7 near death. You know that 
Sikes is dead and that Monks has told me evei^thing. 
Where are those papers?” 

“Oliver!” cried Fagin. “Here! Here! Let me whisper 
to you.” 

“I am not afraid,” said Oliver in a low voice, as he let 
go of Mr Brownlow^’s hand and went up to Fagin. 

“The papers,” said Fagin, drawling Oliver towards him, 
“are in a bag in a hole a little way up the chimney in the 
top front room. I want to talk to you, my dear. I want 
to talk to you.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Oliver. “Let me say a prayer. Do let 
me say one prayer. Say a prayer upon your knees, with 
me.” 

“Outside! Outside!” replied Fagin, pushing the boy 
to the door. “We’ll pray together outside, my dear. Take 
me out of here first. You can get me out.” 

“God forgive this man!” cried Oliver with a burst 
of tears. 

The door of the prison opened. 


The End of the Story i 09 

The officers laid hands upon Fagin. He fought like 
a mad beast and then sent up a cxy that rang out even 
beyond the prison walls. 

Mr Brownlow and Oliver left the prison. Oliver nearly 
fainted after this terrible \isit, and lie was so weak that 
for an hour or more, he had not the strength to walk. 

C. Our story is nearly over. We can finish it in a few' 
simple words. 

After Fagin’s death, Master Charley Bates decided that, 
after all an honest life was best. He turned his back on 
the dark days of the past and began a new and happy life, 
working for a faiiner. 

Monks went to America; he wasted all his money there 
and died in prison. 

Mr Brownlow" took Oliver to live with him as his son. 
With old Mrs Bedwin, they moved to a house in the 
counnw. Their house was about a mile away from tlie 
house wdiere Mrs Maylie and Rose lived. 

Mr Giles and Brinies still stayed there as semnts 
to Mrs Maylie. Dr Losberne w^ent back to Chertsey, but, 
after a few months, he decided that the air there did 
not agree with him, so he moved to the village too, 
Mr Grimwig often came down from London to visit 
them all. 

It was a gi'eat joy for young Oliver to have his good 
friends so near him. They wtTe all really happy, enjoying 
one another’s company and thanking God, whose love 
and merc^ protected and blessed them. 



A WORD TO THE TEACHERS 



1. Exercises to the lessons could not be made exhaustive 
for want of space. The teachers may add a few questions 
to each exercise on the pattern of the first four or five lessons. 

2. Some of the questions aim at assessing the knowledge 
of the students, whereas the others make the students think 
for themselves. The teachers may set such questions as 
would test the memory as well as the creativity of the 
students. 

3. Teachers may, through their ingenuity, add to the 
lessons more exercises on applied grammar. 

4. They may ask the students to consolidate the list of 
the new words and phrases to be used in sentences. This 
procedure will help the students to grasp the words and 
phrases more quickly. 

5. They should try to get the answers to the questions 
in various exercises from the students patiently. They 
should avoid dictating answers. 

6. Questions on the ‘text’ should be such as can have 
precise answers. 

7. The teachers should acquaint themselves with the 
formation of really good objective-type questions. This is 
the modern technique of testing. Two examples of objective- 
type questions have»been given at the end of the last lesson. 



NOTES AND EKEROSES 


CHARLES DICKENS 

( 1812-1870 ) 

Charles Dickens is the most popular English novelist 
and humorist. He was born of poor parents. His father, 
John Dickens, was a clerk in the Navy Pay Office. 

His early life was very unhappy. His father ran into 
heavy debts by overspending and was sent to prison. 
Charles had to work in a dirty, rat-ridden blacking factory 
to support the family when he was only eleven. 

He suffered many hardships in childhood and could not 
get regular school education. He was kept at home to do 
odd jobs. He picked up his education in the ‘hard school 
of experience’, as he wandered up and down the streets of 
London in abject poverty and misery. Even at that tender 
age, he was left to look after himself with ‘no advice, no 
counsel, no encouragement, . . no support from any one’. 

He was a child of marked abilities and had a keen 
power of observation. At about fifteen, he became a clerk 
in a lawyer’s office. He did not like the job much. So after 
eighteen months, he got out and started working' as a 
parliamentary reporter. This opportunity helped him to 
make a name for himself in journalism. 

Charles Dickens’s first attempt at writing was Sketches 
by Boz. These sketches were little pictures of life and 
manners, as he saw them. These sketches led directly to 
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the world of Oliver Twist. Pickwick gave Charles Oickens the 
first place as an English comic writer. Among his important 
novels are David Copperfield, A Tale of Two Cities, 
Great Expectations, Hard Times and Oliver Twist. 
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Oliver Twist is a protest against human misery. It ha$ a 
serious purpose. It is a reaction to the hilarity of Pickwick, 
which presents the light side of life. 

Oliver Twist is a contrast between tw'O worlds— the 
world of crime and the world of goodness. Fagin, Sikes 
and Bumble represent the forces of evil, whereas Miss Rose, 
Mr Brownlow, and Dr Losberne represent the forces of 
goodness. The forces of evil appear to be as powerful as 
those of goodness. Whenever Oliver gets the happiness of a 
loving family, there is always something to destroy it. But 
goodness cannot be defeated for all times. Nancy is 
Oliver’s joy-killer, but at last saves him from ruin. Fagin 
is every inch a rogue, but tells about all the secret papers to 
Oliver on the last day of his life and wants Oliver to say a 
prayer upon his knees with him. 

Death and violence are common in the novel, but the 
teaching of the novel is that it is only in love that human 
beings can live purposefully and happily with one another. 
It is love that holds together Oliver’s progress throughout 
the novel. Forces of good may proceed slowly, but they 
triumph in the long run. 

It is true that Dickens’s novels are neither works of 
instruction nor of propaganda, but they bring out the active 
public problems of his times. He is concerned about law 
reforms in Bleak House and about juvenile crime, prostitution 
and the poor law in Oliver Twist. 
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Noble as Dickens was, he was deeply concerned about 
man’s responsibility. His great genius, coupled with 
nobility of his heart and his first-hand knowledge, enabled 
him to champion the cause of the poor and the downtrodden. 
He wrote of the everyday lives of the common people with 
great sympathy, pathos and humour. Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, Munshi Prem Cband, and Mulk Raj Anand, the 
great Indian novelists, were greatly influenced by • Charles 
Dickens’s real and living interest in the actual world about 
him. 


OLIVER TWIST 
( Story ill brief) 

Leeford was a rich man. He had an unhappy marriage. 
A son was born to the couple, He was named Edward. 
He and his wife separated. Leeford fell in love with 
another girl— Agnes. But he suddenly died. Agnes gave 
birth to Oliver in a workhouse. Soon after, Agnes also 
died. Oli ver was thus left alone. 

From the workhouse, he was taken to a poor-house 
for children (Orphanage). Mrs Mann looked after these 
children. But she was dishonest. She gave them very little 
food. When Oliver was nine he was taken by Bumble to 
the workhouse again, Oliver was more unhappy there. 

The boys in the workhouse got only three little meals 
of thin soup every day. They had a small piece of bread 
only on Sundays. All the boys, therefore, suffered from a 
terrible hunger. One day, they all chose Oliver to ask for 
more soup. He did it. Instead of the soup, he got a terri- 
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oie beating and was shut up in a dark room. At last he 
was given over to Sowerberry-a colSn— maker. 

Here, too. Oliver was very unhappy. One day, Noah 
Claypole - another working with Sowerberry - abused 
Oliver’s dead mother. Oliver was red with anger. He 
threw Noah to. the ground. Then they all beat him 
mercilessly. At night, he wept and wept. Next morning 
he got up early and left Sowerberry’s shop. 

He did cot know wbcfe to go. He took the road to 
London. He had only a penny with him. He took seven 
days to reach the city. He was very much tired and hungry. 
Jack Dawkins met him on the way. He offered him 
something to eat and drink and took him to Fagin’s house 
late in the night. 

Fagin’s house was a house (den) of thieves. They 
committed all kinds of crimes. Fagin gave them training 
in pick'-pocketing. Oliver, too, got this training. One day 
lie went out with Dawkins and Charles Bates. They 
pick'pocketed Mr Brownlow — a noble old gentleman. Oliver 
was also standing there. They ran away but Oliver was 
caught. Another person, who had seen Dawkins and 
Bates pick-pocketing, stated that Oliver was innocent. Mr 
Brownlow took him home. He and Mrs Bedwin were kind 
to Oliver and looked after him so well. Fagin was anxious 
to bring Oliver back. Nancy was put on this ‘business’ and 
and she cleverly succeeded.- Oliver again was back among 
the thieves. 


Fagin and his close friend, Sikes, planned to steal silver 
from a house at Chertsey. Oliver was put into the house 
through a smaU window .late in the night. The servants of 
the house woke up and fired. Sikes and Toby ran away. 
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Oliver was wounded and was left behind. It was raining 
and was terribly cold. Next morning, Oliver got up with a 
tPrrible oain. He knocked at the nearest house to hnd some 
<;helter It was the same house they had entered last night. 

Thesemnts recognized him. But the ladies of the house 

Miss Rose and Mrs Maylie were kind to Oliver. They called 
a doctor and he soon got w'ell. 

Now Monks - (Edward Leeford, half-brother of Oliver) 
came into the picture. He was to share his money with 
Oliver. So he wanted to make an end of him. He put 
Fagin on this mission. Nancy came to know 
She told all ihe secrets about Fagm, ..ikes .and Oliv t 
Miss Rose. She- (Miss Rose) took Oliver to Mr Brovvnlow 
and told him the whole thing. He wanted to save Ohvei s 

life. 

MrBrownlow found out Monks. He was »he son of 
Leeford whom he knew so well. He made him agree t 
share his money with Oliver. 

Fagin and Sikes learnt that Nancy had told Mr 
Brownlow all about them; so Sikes, whom she so rnuch 
foved and served, murdered her. Sikes ran away from 
London, but returcfed after a day to jump down t le roo o 

a house. 

Fagin was taken to prison and was hanged. Mr 
■ BrownlL took Oliver as his son. Monks went to America 
anTdirin a prison. Bates began a new and happy hfe 
working on a farm. All of Oliver’s good friends were living 

rfL my were S 

another’s company and thanking God for His mercy a 

blessings. 
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1. OLIVER’S EARLY LIFE 

Oliver Twist was born in a workhouse— a house for poor people. 
His mother died just after his birth. She was quite young and good 
looking. She was not married. Oliver was thus without his parents from 

his very birth. 

He W 9 .S sent to another house where twenty or thirty other poor 
children lived. Mrs Mann looked after these children. She was 
dishonest. She gave them very little food. So they were always 
hungry. 

When Oliver was nine years old, Mr Bumble took him back to the 
workhouse-the place where he was born. 

iL Look at this sentence 

You are too young to die ; , 

Fill in the blanks with words given-late, drink, abuse, walk. 

1 . You are too weak to • 

2. I am too . ^ ■ to catch the tram. 

3. Milk is too hot to . 

4. She is too nice to • - 

1 IL Use the following in sentences of your own : 

Let, hold out, in front, look after, at all, nasty. 

fV, Make sentences to show the difference between the two words in 
each pair 

Dying, dyeing; died, dead; lie, lay; rise, raise; few, a few. 

V. Use look, drink and cry as nouns. 

Use work as a noun, as a verb and as an adjective. 

VI. Who said these words and on what occasion ? 

‘‘Oliver Twist is now too old to stay here, we have decided to have 
him back in the workhouse, I have come to take him therer 
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VII. Fill in the blanks with the proper forms of the verbs given in the 
brackets. 

1 . The mother ' ^out her hand towards the child (hold). 

2 ! The boys had never _a kind word (know). 

3. She_ back and (fall, die). 

4. You were in a dark room (keep). 

5. She will never y on (find). 

6. I have three rupees (get). 

7. She wlU_ to ^(cry, begin). 

Vin. Answer the following questions : 

L Where was Oliver Twist born ? 

2. What did the mother do just before she died ? 

3. What was Mrs Mann’s duty ? 

4* How old was Oliver when he was taken back to the workhousef 
.5. Who was Mr Bumble ? 


2. OLIVER ASKS FOR MORE 

Oliver had never known a kind word or a kind look from any 
person in the poor children's house. So he was not happy there. But 
In the workhosue, he was more unhappy. He had to work. This 
made him hungrier* He got practically nothing to eat. He got only 
three little.meals of thin soup every day and a small piece of bread 
only on Sundays 

Oliver Twist and his friends got wild with hunger. They chose 
Oiiver Twist to ask for more soup* He went to the master with his 
bowl and begged for some more soup. 

This was too much for the master, Oliver was shut up in a dark 
room. He was beaten by Mr Bumble with a stick every day. He was 
at last given over to Mr Sowerberry a coffitn-maker. 

IL Translate into Panjabi or Hindi. 

L ' lam sure the boy will live to be hanged. 
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Thaf s just the thing I wanted to speak to you about. 

When <he boys had eaten their soup and cleaned their bowis, 
they sat looking at the pot with eager eyes as if they could 
have eaten all the soup in it. 

look at the sentence > 

He was so weak that he could not walk. 

Fill in the blanks with Words given : ugly, poor, loves, hear, 

I am so I cannot pay my fees. 

She is so _that no body wants to marry her. 

You are so good that every body, you. 

Gopal spoke so low that nobody could . 

Use the following in sentences of your own > 
a lot, unless, at length, hardly,afraid of. 

Study the following sentences : 

He was a clever boy. He was made the monitor of the class. 
Complete the sentences with the help of the verbs given below:- 
feed, beat, choose, shut, olfer, take. 


The hungry persons^ 
' Ciopal : 
: Oiiveg ^-- '' 
The naughty boy 

'He was -.'"' ; 

A five-rupee note 


on ‘puns . 

the leader of the class. 
^wUh a stick every day. 

in a dark room. 

task. 

•-■•y- '' :''. toThe clerk."'-' .,- 


Who said these words to whom and at what occasion ? 

“Wdl, well, Mr Bumble’*, he said, 

the fvod which people cat in the workhouse that helps to 
make the coffins so narrow and small.* 

Answer the following Questions : 

Why did Oliver ask the ‘master* for more soup ? 

(two sentences). 

What did the ‘master’ do in reply ? 

Who took away Oliver from the workhouse ? ■ . 

What did this man make ? 


^ . ' 
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3 , HE GOES OUT TO WORK 

Oliver had now to work at Mr Sowerberry’s shop. He (Sowerber^) 
.A. his living by making coffins. Oliver was so unhappy. He 
hi». H. had to .tap intha tbop, .h«h 
f 11 rtf the smell of coffins. His own bed looked like a grave. He 
''l d be ctir?a^^^ tee for ever. He was to work under 
Sf ciaypole-another boy working with Sowerberry. He was 
always rude to him. He sometimes abused him and hit him. 


II. 


Read the following sentences carefully. 

He knew who his parents were. 

Fill in the blanks with the following words: 
loved, could, was, were. 

I did not know what his name — • 

Mohan told that you„ the wrong, ^ 

He asked me if L 


1 , 

2 . 

3 * 

4 . 


He felt that everybody. 


him. 


rude. 

IV Who said these words and on what occasion? 

"Sody him .1«». Both hi, faih=,..dm«th« Whim 

alone and all his family s, too. 

V. Translate into Panjabi or Hindi. with no friends no 

There he was alone in a strange place, with no Irienas. no 

onetoloveorlST^eofhim. His heart was heavy. 

VL Answer the foUowing questions: 

1 Whose food was given to Oliver? 

2! Where was Oliver asked to sleep in the night? 

3 , Under whom will Oliver work? 

4, What was Npah’s father? 

5, Who was Charlotte? 
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4. HE RUNS AWAY 


One day Noah abased Oliver’s dead mother, Oliver could not 
bear this insult. Red with anger, he seized Noah by the neck, shock 
him and threw him to the ground. At this, Mrs Sowerberry, Noah, 
Charlotte, all beat him mercilessly, and shut him up in a dark room. 


At night when he was left alone in the shop, he wept and wept. 
At the first light of the day, he opened the door and left the shop for 
the open street. 


n. Make sentences using the following: 

A great deal, as soon as, set on fire, no longer, at once, come of 
comeoff, until. 


IH. Lse the following ^ords as verbs : 

pity, notice, like, cry, look, hit, pain, result, force, order. 


iV, Read the following sentences: 

Noah made Oliver’s life unpleasant. 

Fill in the blanks with the words given below: 
unhappy, unfortunate, undo, unwell. 

1. I was „_to learn that he had failed. 

2. It is that von broke your leg. 

3. Hesaid*‘Iam_ ^today”. 

4. I could not the wrong done. 


Who said these words to whom and on what accasion? 

You have given him too much to eat. If you had fed him only 
on soup, as we did in the workhouse, this would never have 
happened. 


VI. Read the following sentence > 

You/ had/better/keep/ silent/ 

Now put each of the following groups of words in the 
column and read the sentences you get, 
leave the house 


^ 
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l^ote .'-Don’t put ‘to’ after better. 

VIl. Answer the following questions . 

' 1. Who made life unhappy for Oliver? 

2 . Who were against Oliver? 

3' did Olivet throw Noah to the ground? 

4 Was anybody in favour of Oliver? 

5! What advice did Bumble give to Mrs Sowerberry about Oliver. 


5. HE GOES TO LONDON 

Olivet took a road to London. It was seventy miles to that city. 

He had only one penny with him. It took him seven days to walk to 
London. He was very hungry and tired. He met a bpy-Jack 
TViwUns on the way. He offered him something to eat and something 
to drink. He took him late in the night to the ho^e ot Mr Fagm. 
Hc w"s looking at a line on which a large number of silk hand- 

ketchiefs were hanging* 

11 Make setences showing that you understand the d«fferem^ 
S«n the two words in each of the following pairs of words: 

for; refused, denied; week, weak. 

HI, Use the following in setences of your own; 

in front of; at length; ought to; a few; many a, all the time. 


IV. Answer the following questions : 


1 . 

2 * 

3 . 

4 . 
5 * 


aw*-' w * -rv" 1 

What did the doctor say about Dick . 

How far was it to London ? 

How far did Oliver travel on the first day J . . « 

Whom did Oliver medt on the way to London on the seventhday . 
What things were hanging on the line i 


work hard 
not said so 
run away 
stand like a 


rock 
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V. Tf^siate into Panjabr/Huidi : 

Aj^the days passed he grew weaker, A man gave him a meal of 
iireid and cheese, and an old lady give him food and some kind 
/words. Without this. Oliver’s troubles would have ended in the 
' same way as his mother’s t he would have fallen dead on the road. 


6. FAGIN AND COMPANY 

Oliver was now in a den (house) of thieves. Fagin was their ring- 
leader Jack Dawkins and Charley Bates were pick-pockets. Fagin 
gave ihem regular training in pick-pocketing. Bet and Nancy were 
evi! women. 

li. Use ‘bread’ as an adjective; ‘hair as an adverb; ‘long’ as a verb; 

and ‘book’ as an adjective. 

Ill Use the following in sentences of your own ; , , 

any longer, to get out of sight; till, a gre.it deal; unless; while, 

without; laugh at, 

IV. Look at the following sentence 

Here’s a wetch for you. 

Complete the following sentences with the words given below : 
five-rupee note, book, pen, write, a cinema ticket 

L Here’s a you may read it 

2. Here’s a_ 

3 ^ Here’s a y ou can buy • 

V. Who said these words and on what occasion ? 

*'What a wonderful idea it is to hang men;” 

He said aloud to himself. ‘^Dcad men can never be sorry. 
Dead men can never talk. Ah. it is fine for our business. 

Vi, Translate the above lines into Panjabi or Hindi. 

VU. Answer the following questions : 

I, was Fagin’s business ? (Three sentences) 
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L As black as 

2. As hot as, 

3. As cold as 

4. As red as 

5. As ianoceal as. 


7. OLiVER JOINS THE THIEVES 

Oliver, too, got the training of pick-pocketing from Faghi. One 
day Oliver went out with Daw'kins and Charley Bates. The two other 
boys pick-pocketed Mr Brownlow, a gentleman when he was examining 
a book in front of a book -shop. Oliver was surprised. They both ran 
away* Oliver stood still for a moment. But then he, too, began to run. 

The gentleman found his handkerchief missing. Everybody took 
Oliver for a thief. The policeman seized him by the neck and dragged 
him along the street. Suddenly the owner of the book-shop came at 
the scene. He told the whole story. Oliver was, therefore, let off. 
The gentleman took him home. 

Fagin, and Bill Sikes— another friend of him— were 'mxious to find 
out Oliver as soon as possible, lest he should get them into trouble. At 
last, Nancy w^as able to find out that Oliver was with Mr. Srownlow, 

n. Use in sentences of your own the following words or phrases i 
*get out, at all, suddenly, of course^ at last, get up, no longer. 

Ilf, Use as verbs the following ; 

cry, dress, own, face, place, look, pity, watch 

IV. Fill in the blanks with the following words : 
coal, a child, ice, blood, fire 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 


What did Dawkins give to Fagin ? 

What did Charley Bates give to' Fagin ? 

What strange game did Fagin and the two boys play ? 
(Five sentences) 
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V Describe in ten sentences how Mr. Brownlow was pick-pocketed 
aou how Oliver was let off? 

Vi Why was Bill Sikes anxious to find Oliver ? 


8. HE FINDS A BETTER HOME 

Mr Brownlow and the old lady, Mrs Bedwin, were kind 
to Oliver. They looked after him so well. There was a picture 
hanging ii? Mrs Bedwin’s room. It was so much like him (This was the 
picture of his mother). He was very much interested in that picture. 

One day, Oliver was telling Mr Brownlaw all about himself. Just 
then Mr Orimwig, a friend of Mr Brownlow, came there. He looked 
at Oliver, He knew that Brownlow was too noble a man. He told 
him that Oliver was a cheat and he should not trust him. 

Mr Brownlow was to return some books to the book-shop so he 
sent away Mr Oliver to deliver the books and some money at the 
shop. He wanted to prove to Mr Grimwig that ' Oliver was 
trustworthy, 

IL Use in sentences of your own the following words or groups of 
words : 

unless, look after, a little, trust, owe, out of sight, bear as 
long as. 

ni. Make sentences to show the differences between two words in each 
of the following pairs : 

Expect, except ; bare, bear ; return as verb and as a noun ; 
smile, laugh. 

IV. Draw up a dialogue of about ten sojtences between Oliver and 
Mrs Bedwin about the picture. 

V. What did Mr Grimwig say to Mr Brownlow about Oliver ? 
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VI* Where did Oliver go with the books and the five-pound note ? 

Vn* Who said these words and on what occasion ? 

“You may go, my dcar,^' he said to Oliver, ‘Tell the man at the 
bookshop tiiat you have brought these books back, and that you 
have come to pay the four pounds ten which I owe him. Here is 
a five-pound note. You must bring me back ten shillings’’. 


9. BACK AMONG THE THIEVES 

Oliver came near the book-shop. He heard a young woman 
shouting out in a loud voice— "Oh my dear brother’. In a moment he 
saw that she had throwm her arms round his neck. It was Nancy. 
She was pretending to hz his sister and she wa.s saying that he was a 
had boy and had run away from his poor parents. Bill Sikes with his 
dog was also there to help Nancy. Oliver was crying helplessly T don’t 
belong to them’. But nobody would hear him. So Oliver was dragged 
to Fagin’s house. 

They all teased him. They look away the books and five» pound 
note. He begged Fagin to send the books and the money back to 
Mr Brownlow. But they all laughed at what he said. Oliver jumped 
to his feet and ran away from the room. F-agin and others ran after 
him and brought him back, 

1 1. Use in sentences of your own : 

almost, to break heart, belong to, at the top of his voice, to go mad. 

HI Look at the sentence : 

Make him come home. 

Fill in the blanks with the words given below : 
the game, the book, dry, live, write. 

1 , Make her . her hair, 

2, Make her play , 

3, Make the boy read 

4, Make her a letter. 

5, Don’t make nie,_ such a life. 



IV. Answer the foilowing questions : 

1. Who bronghi Oliver back to Fagin 1 

2. What did Nancy pretend to be ? 

3. Why did Sikes say that the five-pound note was his ? 

4. Who was in tUvour of Oliver among the whole ser. of thieves ? 


V. Who said these words, on what occubion and to whom ? 

‘'They belong to the good, kind old gentleman who took me to 
his house and looked after me when i was so ill. Please send them 
back. Send him back the books and the money.*' 

VI. Translate into Panjabi;' Hindi. 

"So you wanted to get away, my dear, did you ? he said, taking 
up a stick which lay in o corner. "Vou wanted to get help, did 
you ? You meant to send for the police perhaps ? Wv'll stop that/' 


lO. A NEW PLAN 


Mr Brownlow and Mrs Bedwin were sad for Oliver and so was 
Oliver tvheti.he thought of his kind friends. Fagin kept Oliver shut up 
in the house for about a week. Fagin and Sikes now pkumed to steal 
silver from*a house at Chertsey. Oliver was to be put into the house 
through a small window. 

IL Use in sentences of your own the following w’ords or phrases : 
in short, never, listen to, run cold, all the time, knock at, fake off, 
at all, win over, give up. 

III. Read the sentence : 

The« dog had been dec^rlved by the coat. 

Fill in the blanks with words given beiow^ : 
with, friend, washed, been. 

L The clothes \vere_ by the washerinan. 

Z, Oliver was beaten a stick. 
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11. OLIVER AND SIKES 

Oliver was on, his knees and praying to God when Nancy came to 
fetch Oliver to Sikes's house. Sikes loaded his pistol and frightened 
Oliver in every possible w.iy. They both set out on a journey the nest 
day At last, they reached a lonely place. Toby Crackit was 
stavine there. Late in the night at half-past one. Sikes and Toby took 
the'ir way and went out on their -work' and took Oliver with them. 

II. Use in sentences of your own the following words and phrases . 

turn red, although, piece, hardly, tall asleep, make a noise- 

m. Fill in the blanks with words given below ; 
rain, lit, raining, light, hard, hardly 
There was no . 

We had no 

__ but failed. 

left the house when started _ 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 


He worked 
I had 


the lamp* 


Answer the following questions ; . i v ' 

L What was Oliver doing when Nancy came lo letch him . 


j|V. Use Ihc following wordn as nouns and as verbs : 
plan, place, help, interest, drink. 

V. Answer the following questions : 

1. What did Bumble tdl Mr Brownlow about Oliver ? 

2. Why could not the servants be W’On over ? 

3 What was Toby Crackit doing near the house ? 

4 What e.xira reward did Bill ask for doing the ‘work" ? 

5. What was Nancy to do 1 

Vi, To whom did Fagin ?ay these words and on what occasion ? ^ 
“They are of no use to me,"" said kagin. ‘They look like thieves. 
But the this boy's face is dilTerent. Besides, if he escapes again, 
he has us in his power, so he must be one of us and work with us.” 
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2. Whiit will Sikes do if he (Oliver) speaks ? 

3. What did ihey carry with them to Chertsey ? 

4. Al what time in the night did they leave ? 

5. What kind of book did Oliver read ? 

V, Translate into Panjabi/Hindi. 

Sikes and the boy hastened through the city. The day broke as 
they reached the country roads, lathe afternoon they came to 
a small town. They arrived at an old inn and Sikes ordered some 
dinner by the kitchen fire. Afterwards, Sikes smoked his pipe 
and Oliver was so tired that he fell asleep. 


12. THE VISIT TO CHERTSEY 


The two thieves went out with Oliver between them: They soon 
reached the house from where they had to steal. Oliver saw their game 
and vvimted to run away. But he was kept back at the point of a pistol. 

Oliver was put into the house through a window. He thought of 
waking the family, but Sikes shouted at him to come back. At this 
the servants woke up. They exchanged shots, Oliver was wounded. The 
servants followed them. But Sikes and Toby ran away and left Oliver 
behind. 

11. Who said these words, on what occasion and to whom ? 

‘*Oh. please let me go. Let me iim iway and die in the lields, 
I will never come near London, never "never'. Oh, pray have 
mercy on me and do not make me steal:'' 

in. Look at the following sentences : 

If you don't open it 1 shall shoot you at once. 

If I bad caught the thieves, I would have murdered them. 
Now complete the sentences in any way you like. 

L If he does not w'ork hard . 

If;. 
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4. If I bad passed the examination 

5. If the doctor had come in time * 

6. If the train had not been iate ~ 

IV. Fill in the blanks with words given in brackets : 

1. Hewentuponl^ three of the (steps, stairs) . 

2. He was more, than falive. dead) 

3. I was _so i (rested, tired) . 

4. She on the wet bed sheet, so she the 

child on her breast (lay, laid) . 

V. Answer the following questions : 

L Who took the pistol away from Sikes? 

2. Why did Oliver want to run away and die ? 

3. Who pulled out Oliver through the window ? 

4. Who were Mr. Giles and Brittles? 

5. Why did Sikes and Toby leave Oliver back. 

VI. Translate the following passage into Panjabi or Hindi. 

*‘Now listen/* whispered Sikes to Oliver, taking a lamp from 
his pocket and lighting it. “I’m going to put you through 
there. Take this light, go up the steps and along the little 
hall to the door. Open it and let us in.” 


13. OLIVER IS SAFE AGAIN 

Oliver was wounded. Next morning he got up with a cry of pain. 
It was raining fast and he knocked at a house across the field. This was 
the house they had entered last night. The servants of the house- 
Mr. Giles and Britlles-recognized him. They informed the ladies of the 
house who were kind. They asked them to call a doctor. Oliver soon 
got well. 

IL Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your own : 
get up, of no use, escape, listen to, get out, quietly. 


III. Fill In the blanks with words given hi brackets : 

I I on the table. I did not on the ground 

(lie, lay), 

2. He did not to do. He that I was ill 

(know, knew), 

3 you_ at the bird. He did not have a at you 

(look, looked). 

IV. Translate into Panjabi/Hindi. 

They advanced slowly towards the door with the oogs in front. 
Battles opened it and all they saw was poor little Oliver Twist on i 
■■ the step, v . ■ i 

V. Give an account of the incident during the night in about Meiu, j 

sentences in the words of Mr Giles. 1 

. Example: It was about half- past ten. 1 heard a noise. I woke 
up. I thought it was a dream 

VI. Who said these words and on what occasion ? 

* ^‘Here he is” he shouted up the stairs. “Here’s one of the thieves, 
madam i Here he is ! 1 shot him, madam, and Bf ittlcs held the 
light”. 


14. ANOTHER NEW HOME 

Oliver was quite comfortable in this house. Miss Rose and her aunt, 
MrsMaylie, looked after him very well. They took pity on him and 
' did not send him to prison. They took him to the country. There he 
helped them in the garden and worked at his lessons, too. So Oliver 
was really happy. 

If, Use : ‘well’ as an adjective, as a noun and as an adverb. 

‘harm’ as a noun and as a verb. 

‘end’ as a verb and as a noun. 

‘pain’ as a noun and as a verb. 
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III. Use in sentences . 

instead . - 

IV. Who said these w’ords, on what occas 
“How young he is ! He may nevei 
or the joy of a comfortable home. 

pity on him. Do not let them take i 

V. Answer the following questions ; 

1. How old was Rose Maylie ? 

2 . How long did the doctor stay in 

3. Why did Rose not want Oliver t 

4 . What did Oliver do ‘in the coun 

5. What did Mr Giles feel ashamec 

VI. Translate into Panjabi/Hindi. 

Their talk was a long one. Oliver t 
and was often forced to stop, bee 
condition. It was sad to hear * 

of all evil things he had suffered and of the 

hard men hsd done to biin. 


rather, expect, except, as well as, get up, oo 

ion and to whom ? 
have known a mother 
Oh I aunt, dear aunt 
tb's sick child to prison 


STRANGE MYSTERY 


happier, and neaiimc: 
y ilk Olivet was sent to 
At the inn, he fell ag 
-his half-brother), 

slL But she w^s weak an 
nt his time in his own 




if. Give the comparative and superlative degrees of : 

strong, healthy^ beautiful, happy, long, little, good, bad 

lii. Use the following in sentences of your own : 

A little, the little, little, make up, as fast as, for hours, mistake as 
a noun, mistake as a verb, each other. 

IV. Translate into Panjabi or Hindi, 

Good heaven ! what was that stood the very man who had met 

him outside the inn. 

V* Answer the following questions 

1. What was Miss Rose suffering from ? 

2. To whom did Mrs Maylie write a letter ? 

3. What did the Doctor say about the recovery of Miss Rose at 
the end ? 

4. Whom did Oliver see through the window of his room ? 

5. Where did Mr Giles and others search the two strangers ? 

VI. Who said these words and on what occasion ? 

‘It is hard’*, he said turning away as he spoke. “So young, sv 
much loved; but there is very little hope.*’ 


16. MR BUMBLE AND THE STRANGER 

The stranger (Mr Monk) came to Mr Bumble to enquire about 
the old woman who had looked after Agnes (Oliver’s mother), when she 
had died in the workhouse. Bumble told him that whereas that woman 
was also dead, there was still alive another old woman in the workhouse 
who was her friend. Monks asked BumbP to bring the old woman 
with him and meet him secretly the next day. 

The old woman gave Monks a small bag. It contained two gold 
ornaments in which there were two pieces of hair and a plain gold ring 
with the word ‘Agenes’ inside it. This was meant to be given to Oliver. 
Bumble got twenty-five pounds for that secret service. Monks took 
this bag and threw it into a river. 
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lit Read the sentence : . 

, want you to tell me something. 

Fill in the blanks with words given below. 

reach, sell read, keep 

1. invantyouto ; 

2. She wants me to, 

3. He wanted me to 

4. They want you to — . — - — * 

iv. Answer the following questions. 

1 Who was the stranger ? -an-r 9 

;■ wh., aid M.«k,«i.= ■ 

3. Whv did Bumbk ron .ftn 

4 How long had the secret been kept . 

5 What did the small bag contain? 


17. NAKCY LEARNS A SECRET 
Fagin went to Bill to 

asked far some money, as Pagtn as already 

li. Who said these words and on what occasi i^ey of a little 

b-ril go and get you the the bag. my dear. 1 

box in which I J'®®? j^^ve none to put away, my dear— 

never put my money aw y 

ha! ha ’.none to put away. It s a poor w 

m Read the following • 

’ (i) I could not help it. 


II, 
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(h) He would have died but for the doctor. 

Fill io the blanks with words and phrases given below : 

(i) lost, ill, weeping 

(ii) would have, advice, illness, have been, help. 

He could not help at the death of his mother. 

i was _so i could not help lying on the ground* 

She " • . her purse. She could not help crying. 


I would have passed but for my__ 

He _been ruined but for his 

You would 


ather*s 
in jail but for my timely 


IV, Answer the following questions : 

1. Why was Bill angry with Fagin ? 

2. What things did Fagin bring with him for Bill? 

3. Why did Nancy go with Fagin to his house 2 
4* How did Nancy learn the secret ? 

V. Translate the passage into Panjabi/Hindi. 

“Well, you can gd out now,’’ said Sikes. “! need some money and 
you can go back with Fagin tohis house and get it for me. I’ll 
have a sleep while you’re gone V 
“I haven’t any money,” said Fagin, 

‘^You’ve got lots at homev* said Bill, 

“Lots” cried Fagin, holding up his bands, “i haven’t as much as 
would.,....” 


iS. A VISIT TO MISS MAYLIE 

Nancy had learnt that they were planning to put Oliver to death. 
She had once pretended to be his sister. So she loved him iospiie of 
her evil nature. She went to Miss Maylie in the hotel and lok! her all 
about the plot of Fagin and Monks. Miss Maylie offered her to stay 
with them, but she came back for the sake of Bill whom she loved and 
could not leave. 
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IL Who said these words, on what otcasioo and fo whom ? 

lady r” replied the girl, “i am that terrible creature, that 
creature who lives among thieves. I have never known any better 
life from the first moment which i can remember**. 

III. Sketch the character of Nancy with the help of the passage in Q. IL 

IV. Answer the following questions : 

1. Why did Nancy not stay with Miss Rose ? 

2. What did Nancy want Miss Rose to do ? 

3. What secret did Nancy tell Miss Rose ? 

4. To whom was Rose to teii this story ? 

5. When did Nancy walk on London Bridge ? 

V. Translate into Panjabi/Hindi. 

‘‘Stay another moment,*’ said Rose. “Why must you return u 
those thieves when I can save you ? Will you not stay or at least 
take some money, so that you can lead an honest life in future ? 
I wish to help you.’* 

“Not a penny,” said Nancy, bursting into tears. “You could 
help me best if you could take my life at once. I am worth nothing. 
God bless you, sweet lady 1'* 


19, OLD FRIENDS MEF.! 

Mr Brownlow had been so kind to Oliver that he (Oliver) was 
very eager to meet him. Miss Rose, too, was eager to meet him and 
to tell the secret about Oliver, So they both went to see him, 

Orimwig was also sluing with Mr Brownlow. He had a bad 
opinion about Oliver, But Miss Rose corrected his opinion. Miss 
Rose told the whole secret about Oliver to Mr Brownlow. So die> 
both planned to meet Nancy on Sunday over the London fridge as"" 
decided by Nancy with Rose. 
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IL Look at the following sentences : 

(i) Oliver asked Rose if they could see Mr Brownlow. 

(ii) He asked Gopai ho'w his father was. 

{in) Tiie servant asked her to go away. 

Change into indirect narration the following sentences : 

1. 1 said to him, “Is your sister ill ?” 

2. He said to me, “How are you ?” 

3. They said to me, “Is it raining outside ?** 

4. You had said to her, “When is your friend leaving for 

England ? ’’ : 

5. The teacher said to the boys, “Read your lessens'’. 

III. Answer the following questions : 

1. Why did Rose want to meet Mr Brownlow ? 

2. Why did Oliver want to meet Mr Brownlow ? 

3. Whut did Grimwig say about Oliver ? 

4. What was the reply of Rose to what Grimwig said ? 

5. Why did they not tell the secret to Oliver ? 

IV. Use the following in sentences of your own : 

up and down, honour, rose (as a verb), rose (as a noun), until. 



20. A MIDNIGHT APPOINTMENT 

It was Sunday night. The Church clock struck eleven. Nancy was 
preparing to meet Miss Rose over the London Bridge, as promised, 
But Sikes would not allow her to go unless she told him where she was 
going. So she could not go. 

Fagin wanted to win over Nancy, but she knew him very well. 

Next Sunday, Nancy went to meet Miss Rose, but Fagin set 
Charley Bates after her to see where she was going and what she was 
dbing. Nancy told the secrets to Mr Brownlow. He decided to find out 
Monks first and then to put Fagin in prison. 
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0. Use in sentences of your own the following : 

need not, turn away, trouble as noun, trouble as verb, 
unless, until, neither-nor, as fast as, as soon as 

in. Answer the following questions : 

h Why could Nancy not meet Miss Rose on the first Sunday, as 
promised ? 

2. Why did Nancy not want Fagin to be taken by the Police ? 

3. What did Nancy tell about Monks ? 

4. Which four people were on London Bridge ? 

IV. Look at the sentence : 

Oliver if he could see Mr Browniow. ^ 

This means : Oliver said, '‘Can I see Mr Brownlow V 
Now write down the words of the spewker in each of tie following 
sentences, 

1. 1 asked her if she could sing weiL 

2. Mohan asked roe if 1 could play cricket. 

3. The teacher asked Gopal if his father was living in Chandigarh, 
• 4, Oliver asked Miss Rose if she would take him u-, fne country, 

5. The mother asked the child if he liked the story 


21. NANCY IS MURDERED ^ 

Charley Bates had known that Nancy lu^d been meeting Miss 
Rose and Mr Brownlow and she had told thei * all about Fagin, Bill 
and others. Bales informed Fagin about it. Naturally, he was in 
a terrible anger. In the meantime. Bill coma to Fagin’s house with a 
box. Fagin told Bill the whole story. He came back home and 
murdered Nancy, She prayed for her Ufa as she had been sparing him 
throughout. But he did not listen to her. 

II. Use the following in sentences of your own : 

from time to time, raised, to go mad, as if, break away, get up. 
shot (as noun), shot (as verb), pour, note. 



in. Who said these, on wh^it occv^sion and to whom ? 

"‘Let us both leave this terrible place and lead better lives 
far away from here.* it is never too late to he sorry for the past 
and to start a new life.” 


IV* Answ'er the following questions : 

L Why was Fagin angry ? (three sentences) 

2. What did Fagin tell Bill ? (three sentences) 

3. What did Nancy tell Bill before he was going to kill her ? 
(three sentences) 

4. What did Charley tell Bill ? (five sentences) 

5. Why was Fagin so much afraid ? 

V, Translate into Panjabi/Hindi. 

Fagin sat with his eyes fjxed on Sikes. **What^s the matter?” 
cried Sikes. ^^Why are you looking at me like that ?” 

Fagin raised his hand, but he could not speak. 

”Have you gone mad too ?’* shouted Sikes. 

”No, no, Bill,” said Fagin. not you. YouTe not the person 
Tm thinking about. But 1 have got something to tell you.” 


:22.;SlKBS:FSeAPFS, 


Nancy's murder hangs heavy on Sikes. So he ran away from 
London along with the dog. He walked and walked through the 
fields and got tired, in the evening, he came to a village inn. There 
he met Harry who W'ent round from vi’Uige to village selling things 
like powder, soap, and knives, ‘ 

To prove the usefulness of the powder, Harry tried to remove the 
mark of blood from Sikes's hat, Sikes got nervous, tore the hat away 
from Harry and rushed out of the inn. 

Sikes walked on through the village. On the way, he heard the 
guard telling the postman of Nanev’s murder. Sikes began to feel a 
terrible fear. Every object on the road seemed like a ghost to him. 
He imagined that Nancy wa^s following him. He decided to walk back 
<o London. He tried to drown his dog, but it ran away. 
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1. 

2 . 

3* 

4. 

5. 


He could not _ 
The door 
The floor . 


^properly advised. 


Gum Nanak went from village 
The murdered woman 


not be opened. 

covered blood. 

Village. 


in the dark room. 


liL Answer the following questions 


L What steps did Sikes lake to hide the murder ? 

2. What was Harry selling ? 

3. In what way was the powder useful ? 

4. What news did the guard give ? 

5. Why did Sikes try to drown the dog ? 


23. MONKS IS CAUGHT 

Mr Brownlow took Monks to his house. He told Monks the 
whole story of his (Monk’s) father^s love with Agnes and asked him to 
give Oiiver—his half-brother— a part of the money his father had 
left him. Monks could not help agreeing. Mr Grimwig brought 
Bumble also at that moment. He too* had to tell the truth. 

iL Use in sentences of your own the following phrases : 

to do with, fall in love, to take care, agree to, agree with, for the 
present, need not. 

IH, Look at the foliowing sentence : 

How dare you enter my house I 

Fill in the blanks with words given below : 
treat, beat, leave, sit 

1. Ho'v'dare you 

2. How dare you 

3. ! dare not 


this boy. 

_nie like this ! 
for the examination 
the house. 


IL 


Fill in the blanks with words given below : 
was, with, could, be, lay, to 


14^^ Oliver Twist 

IV. A.i.vWw" .ae following questions ; 

1 . What was Mr Brownlow to Monks ? 

2. What was Monks real name 1 

3- How was Oliver related to Monks ? 

4. What did Mr Bfownlow want Monks to do for Oliver ? 

5. Why was not Bumble fit to be the master of the workhouse ? 

V. Translate into Panjabi/ Hindi* 

“^He cameV said Mr Brownlow, ‘“'and he left with me, among some 
Other things, a picture of this young girl whom he loved. He had 
painted the picture himself. He was planning to go away and he 
could not take it with him. He asked me to lake care of it for 
him. He was going to take the young girl with him and go to 
another country. And then— 'he died.’* 


24. THE DEATH OF SiKES 

Sikes was sick of walking alone in the far-off fields. So he returned 
to London. He came back to an old house where Toby and Bates 
were hiding. The police who were in search of him also reached 
there, Sikes tied one end of a rope round the chimney and the other 
end round himself and jumped down the roof of the house. But the 
rope got round his neck. He fell from the roof, .and swung against 
the wall— dead. 

IL Give the positive degrees of ; 

poorest, lowest, dirtiest, tallest, hardest. 

HI. Answer the following questions : 

1. What kind of houses were there on Jacob’s island ? 

2. Who were hiding in one of the old houses there ? 

3. Why did Sikes throw Charley to the floor ? 

4. Why did Sikes kill himself ? 

IV. Make five different sentences using the word *theie\ 
example: there were trees everywhere. 
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Y. Translate into Panjabi/Hindi. 

^‘What do you mean to do ?'* said Sikes, ^‘Do you intend to sell mo 
to the police or let me lie here till the hunt is over ? Come I want 
an answer. 

“You may stop here if you think it’s safe”, said Crackit. 
. There was anothei silence. Then Sskes spoke. 

”Has it the body... been put in the ground?’* 

They shook their heads. 


25. THE END OF THE STORY * 

Fagitt was put in prison. He was to be hanged, Fagin saw 
death alt around. He shouted like a mad man. He cried and tore his 
hair. 

Mr Brownlow and Oliver went to see Fagin in the prison on the 
last day of his life. Fagin told Oliver obout f e papers Monks had 
given him. Fagin and Oliver prayed logethcr. Oliver nearly fainted 
after the visit to the prison. 

After Fagin’s death, Bates began a new and happy life on a farm. 
Monks went to America, wasted all his money there and died in 
prison. Mr Brownlow took Oliver as bis son and he lived near his 
friends. They were all happy enjoying one another’s company and 
thanking God for His blessings and mercy. 


IL Answer the following questions : 


!. 


4. 


What did Fagin think of when he was sitting alone in the 
prison ? 

What business did Mr Brownlow have with Fagin ? 

What reply did Fagla give to Mr Brownlow and to Oliver 
about the papers ? 

What did Fagin talk to Oliver ? 


HE Use the following in sentences of your own ; 

after a while, because of, laugh at, at last, lo do with forgive, 
so that 



